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The leading druggist in every locality usually is a 
Whitman agent. Ask the one nearest you for Whitman’s 
“Fussy Package,” an absolutely unique selection of choice 
hard and nut centered chocolates—no bonbons or cream 
chocolates included. Or, ask for Whitman’s Super Extra 
(Honey) White Nougat, or Whitman’s Maraschino Cherries. 


But whatever confections you purchase from a Whitman 


a you may rest assured of their absolute freshness 
(that is guaranteed) , for every Whitman agent is in con- 
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stant and direct touch 
4 with the factory. 


If you want the name of -your loc:| Whitman 


~—eragentask us. We will send a pound “ Fussy 
WHuiITE Not xAT Package,” postpaid, to any address, for the 


Regular price, One Doilar. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 
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President Taft rec = sir Oricans 
in the South °2™Y on the morning of 

the ist, the President 
stopped for several hours in Jackson, 
Miss. In an address there he spoke of 
the importance of agriculture. Farming 
had become a scientific profession : 

“If I were advising a young man in this 
country as to his future profession I should 
say to him that there was probably greater 
opportunity for real reward in assiduity, in- 
dustry, attention to business and scientific in- 
. vestigation in the profession of agriculture 
— in any other profession this country af- 
ords. 

“Your State has the tradition that most of 
your great men were both lawyers and farm- 
ers. I am not altogether certain that that 
combination makes for good agriculture. I am 
afraid that some cf the distinguished members 
of your bar find, or did find that before you 
gave up everything of that: sort, that a glass 
of milk was about as expensive as a glass of 
champagne. 

“But the tendency toward the.country and 
country life is a tendency that we ought to en- 
courage. It tends toward sane, philosophical 
and quiet consideration of the problems of life. 
It takes out that nervous exhaustion of en- 
ergy; it takes out the gambling spirit; it takes 
out of the life of the citizen that hurry and 
rapidity that carries men quickly to their 
grave, and it makes for the happiness of in- 
dividuals and families far more than any trade 
or profession that brings you into the great 
maelstrom of city life.” 


There was much to be done in the way 
of educating-laborers. The negroes, he 
said, “may grow to be good citizens and 
useful to the community by acquiring 
land, as they have acquired it in the 
past.” At a banquet that evening, he 
warmly praised Secretary Dickinson, 
whom he had chosen for the Cabinet be- 
cause he desired to show by an ex- 
ample the truth of his declaration that 
he was anxious to bring the South closer 
to the Government at Washington. He 
added; 


“Gne of your great heroes of Mississippi is 

Jefferson Davis, and I am glad-that the Ad- 
ministration at Washington has wiped out the 
evidence of that extreme partisan bitterness 
at Cabin John Bridge, and that his name is re- 
stored there as Secretary of War. I am glad 
because I know and can testify from my ex- 
perience in the South that the same joy that 
they experience at that act on the part of the 
Administration is the joy of a common coun- 
try and loyalty to a common flag.” 
At Columbus, Miss., speaking to the girls 
of the Industrial Institute and College, 
he advised them not to be in a hurry to 
marry. He wished that every woman in 
the world was so situated. that she need 
not think it necessary to marry if she did 
not want to. The best legacy that could 
be left to a young man was a good edu- 
cation and a good character, developed 
by training in a family to good moral 
standards. The same was true of young 
women : : 

“T am glad that I shall not have any prop- 
erty to leave to my boys, of whom I have 
two, but only a good character and a pride in 
themselves and a good education, but for my 
daughter I am going to scrape together as 
much as I can give her and as good an edu- 
cation as I can, so that she may follow the 
lesson that I have sought to teach her, that 
she may marry only whom she chooses to 
marry and not because of circumstances. I 
think the most important education that we 
have is the education which I am glad to say, 
is now being accepted, the industrial education 
that puts young men and young women in a 
position whereby they can by their own ef- 
forts work themselves into independence. I 
congratulate these young women on the oppor- 
tunity which this great institution affords them 
to carve out their future and their own hap- 
piness.”’ 

“We have not given the women a fair show. 
We have not opened all the avenues to liveli- 
hood that they are quite as well able to fill as 
we, and in certain respects better able than we. 
I am not a rabid suffragist. The truth is I am 
not in favor of suffrage for women until I can 
be convinced that all the women desire it. 
When they desire it, I am in favor of giving 
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it to them, and when they desire it, they will 
get it, too.” 

Columbus is the birthplace of Secretary 
Dickinson. There the President held a 
reception at the old home of the Confed- 
erate General, Stephen D. Lee. Speak- 
ing in the public square, he exprest 
regret that he could not have met Gen- 
eral Lee, because the latter’s kindly and 
gentle influence represented the spirit 
which he would invoke on the part of 
every Southerner : 

“My friends, one cannot come before a 
Southern audience, being a Northern man, 
without having a memory of that which is 
past, and he cannot come in the capacity in 
which I have come, as your President, without 
thanking God that the past is over, not that 
we are attacking what the past is, but that we 
have passed through that awful trial on both 
sides that certified to the world the fiber of 
our natures and the strength of our American 
people, in order to show to the world that we 
were equal to any of them as a world Power. 

“Now you Southern people are an emotional 
people. We have some emotions in the North, 
too, but if there is any difference, your hearts 
expand more easily and you are more sensitive, 
possibly than we are. In order to understand 
the Southern people (especially with respect 
to issues of the war and what grew out of it), 
in order to understand their present position, 
one must know that your hearts and emotions 
are broad enough to entertain entire loyalty to 
the issues of the past which you fought so 
nobly to sustain, and entire loyalty to our 

. present Government, for which you would be 
willing to lay down your lives if occasion re- 
uired it. Now, that is what I know the 
outhern nature to be, and that is why I come 
and appeal to you, if appeal is necessary (and 
I don’t believe it is), to uphold the hands of 
an Administration that is not seeking your 
votes, but is asking your support and sympathy 
during an Administration already begun.” 
In other addresses he exprest his desire 
to bring the Southern States “closer to 
all the other States.” It was not that he 
wanted to make the Southern people 
Republicans, he repeatedly said, but that 
he desired they should feel ‘that they 
were “as near the heart of the central 
Government as any other people in the 
Union.” In one of his speeches at Jack- 
son hé told how the late Justice Lamar 
had befriended and encouraged him 
when, as Solicitor-General, he felt chilled 
by the attitude of the Supreme Court. 
Justice Lamar (a Mississippian) had 
taken pains to compliment him and had 
exprest a desire to walk home with him 
from the court chamber because, the 
Justice said, “When I look at you I can- 
not help thinking of my dearest friend, 
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Grover Cleveland.” The President re 
mained for twenty hours in Birmingham 
Ala., where he reviewed the larges 
parade ever seen in the city. He repeat 
ed there the substance of some of hi 
earlier addresses and spoke earnestly o 
his attitude toward the South: 

“T would not have the South give up a sing! 
one of her noble traditions. I would not hav: 
her abate a single bit of the deep pride sh 
feels in all her great heroes that represented 
her in that awful struggle between the Nort! 
and South; but I would have the whole coun 
try know, as I believe the South is growing 
herself to know, that it is possible to préserv: 
all those traditions intact and have a warth and 
deeply loyal love of the old flag to which sh 
has come back, and to know that the North 
respects her for those traditions she preserves 
and does not ask her to discard one; but onl: 
wishes to unite with her in the benefits of a 
common cause, and of a sympathy and asso 
ciation between the people of the two section; 
that will certainly lead us on to a greater and 
greater future.” 


“God bless you!” cried an old man in 
the audience; “We all love you!” As he 
left a luncheon party, there were a line 
of Confederate veterans on one side and 
a line of Union veterans on the other. 
He shook hands with them, alternate- 
ly. Said one of the Confederates: “You 
have captured the Secessionists, the Ku- 
Klux, and the cranky Democrats, all of 
them.” At Macon, Ga., there was a gen- 
eral holiday. The President passed 
under an arch made of $50,000 worth of 
cotton bales. In an address he remind- 
ed the people that while he should 
recommend many measures, Congress 
would be responsible if they should be 
rejected. Sometimes, he said, a man’s 
head swelled a bit with his momentary 
authority, and he began to think that a 
good deal of the constitutional limita- 
tion of the President’s power might well 
have been omitted. But our forefathers 
had built well, and he was not in favor 
of changing the Constitution whenever 
he ran against the sharp edge of some 
restriction. The best way to get rid of 
a legal limitation that really interfered 
With progress or reform was to arouse 
the people te the need of change, and 
then to change the law, and not rely 
upon the Executive himself to ignore the 
statutes and follow a law unto himself 
because it was supposed to be the law 
of higher morality. In Savannah there 
was a grand reception. During his 
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speech at a banquet there were cries of 
“second term” and “four years more.” 
Rear Admiral Sperry had spoken of the 
navy. The President said he agreed with 
him that there had been “no act of the 
wonderfully useful and inspiring Ad- 
ministration of Theodore Roosevelt to 
which we are more indebted than the 
sending of the sixteen battleships around 
the world.” At the banquet in Charles- 
ton, Senator Tillman sat near him, this 
being the first Presidential entertainment 
for many years at which he had been 
present. The Senator also traveled sev- 
eral hours the following day with Mr. 
Taft, as his invited guest. But he de- 
clined to attend the banquet at Columbia, 
holding that the city should not have re- 
quired him to pay $10 for a seat. The 
President arrived om the evening of the 
6th at Augusta, which was his temporary 
home for two months after his election. 
All reports agree in saying that he has 
been received in the South with marked 
expressions of respect and csteem. 


a 


The most interesting re- 
sults of the State elections 
on the 2d inst. may be 
summarized as follows: In Maryland, the 
Constitutional amendment designed to 
disfranchise negroes was_ rejected. 
Rhode Island re-elected Governor Poth- 
ier by an increasd plurality and adopted 
amendments improving the apportion- 
ment of legislators and giving the Gov- 
ernor the veto power. In Massachusetts, 
Governor Draper was re-elected, but the 
Republican majority was reduced from 
60,000 to 8,000, owing to the new tariff 
and to the Governor’s veto of an eight- 
hour bill. To disapproval of the new 
tariff is also ascribed the reduction of the 
Republican majority in Nebraska from 
24,000 to about 1,000. In Ken- 
tucky the Democrats made large 
gains and will have two-thirds of 
the Legislature. In New York, sev- 
eral Republican legislators who op- 
posed Governor Hughes’s plan for 
direct primary action were unseated and 
the majorities of others were reduced. 
There were important municipal elec- 
tions. In San Francisco, Charles M. 
Fickert was elected District-Attorney 
over Francis J. Heney, the famous prose- 
cutor, by 10,200, and P. H. McCarthy, 
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candidate of the Union Labor party, was 
chosen Mayor by a plurality of 9,834. 
The successful movement is hostile to 
further prosecution in the bribery cases. 
In Philadelphia the reformers failed to 
elect D. C. Gibboney District-Attorney. 
Samuel P. Rotan was re-elected by 43,000. 
Boston voted to accept a new form of 
government, providing for a Mayor and 
nine Councilmen, to be nominated on pe- 
tition and at large, and subject to recall 
after two years’ service. Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., voted for the commission form, 
with provision for recall. In Cleveland, 
Mayor Johnson, now in his fourth term, 
was defeated by Herman C. Baehr, 
whose plurality was about 4,000. A set- 
tlement of the traction controversy will 
be made, in accordance with Judge Tay- 
ler’s plan, before the expiration of Mayor 
Johnson’s term. In Salt Lake, the Amer- 
ican, or Anti-Mormon, party was again 
successful. New York elected William 
J. Gaynor Mayor, but nearly all the other 
Tammany candidates were defeated by 
nominees of the Fusionists, who will con- 
trol the powerful Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. A majority of these are 
Anti-Tammany Democrats _ identified 
with reform. The vote for Mayor was 
as follows: Gaynor (Tammany Demo- 
crat), 250,678; Bannard (Republican 
and Fusion), 177,662; Hearst (Inde- 
pendent Democrat), 153,843. Support- 
ers of Bannard and Hearst united in vot- 
ing for the Fusion nominees below the 
head of the ticket. The results of the 
elections, and the issues involved, are 
considered in our editorial pages. 


as 


A Banker’s The estate of the late 
Great Bequests John Stewart Kennedy, 
banker, who died in 
New York on October 31, in his eigh- 
tieth year, is valued at about $60,000,000. 
When his will was filed last week it be- 
came known that he had left nearly 
$30,000,000 to religious, charitable and 
educational institutions. “Having been 
greatly prospered,” he said, “in the busi- 
ness which I carried on for more than 
thirty years in this, my adopted country,” 
he desired to leave some expression of 
his sympathy with these institutions. A 
majority of the public bequests are 
named below : 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 



















terian Church, $2,250,000; Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, $2,250,000; Presbyterian 
Church Erection Fund, $2,250,000; Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York, $2,250,000; New York 
Public Library, $2,250,000; Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, $2,250,000; Columbia University, 
$2,250,000; Church Extension Committee of 
the New York Presbytery, $1,500,000; Robert 
College, Constantinople, $1,500,000; Univer- 
sity of the City of New York, $750,000; Amer- 
ican Bible Society, $750,000; Presbyterian 
Board of Aid for Colleges, $750,000; Charity 
Organization Society, of New York, for its 
School of Philanthropy, in addition to an en- 
dowment of $250,000 already given, $750,000; 
United Charities corporation, $1,500,000; Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, $100,000; Tuskeegee In- 
stitute, $100,000; Yale University, $100,000; 
Amherst College, $100,000; Williams College, 
$100,000; Dartmouth College, $100,000; Bow- 
doin College, $100,000; Hamilton College, 
$100,000; Hampton Institute, $100,000; La- 
fayette College, Oberlin College, Wellesley 
College, Barnard College, Teachers’ College, 
Elmira College for Women, Northfield Semi- 
uary, Mount Hermon Boys’ School, Berea Col- 
lege, and Anatolia College, Turkey, each $50,- 
000; Lake Forest University, Center College, 
and the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, 
each $25,000; American School at Smyrna, 
Cooper Union, National Academy of Design, 
New York City Mission and Tract Society, 
and St. Andrews’ Society, each $20,000; Pres- 
byterian Board of Relief, $40,000; New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children, $25,000; 
Presbyterian Home for Aged Women, Pres- 
byterian Missions for Freedmen, Bible House 
at Constantinople, New York Bible Society, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Manhattan 
Eye and Ear Hospital, New York Orthopzdic 
Dispensary, Fordham Home for- Incurables, 
New York Society for Relief of Ruptured and 
Crippled, Charity Organization Society, Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, Children’s Aid Society, State Charities 
Aid Association, Presbyterian Hospital Alum- 
ne Association, each -$10,000. 


Mr. Kennedy made many large gifts dur- 
ing his life. Among these were $1,000,- 
000: to the Presbyterian Hospital, $400,- 
ooo to make a home for that hospital’s 
nurses, and $500,000 to Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

a . 

At the general election 
in the Philippines on 
the 2d, the National- 
ists were again successful. They have 
sixty members of the new Assembly, the 
Progressists fifteen, and the Independ- 
ents five. The number of Nationalist 
Governors of provinces was increased by 
four. In Manila, Dominador Gomez 
was again elected to the Assembly. He 
was excluded two years ago, the courts 
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having decided that he was not a citizen. 
The Nationalist party has advocated im- 
mediate independence. There was little 
interest in the election, and a‘light vote 
was cast. James F. Smith, Governor- 
General, now on leave of absence, has 
resigned, and W. Cameron Forbes, of 
Massachusetts, recently acting-Governor- 
General, has been appointed in his place. 
The resignation was accepted with re- 
gret. General Smith went to the islands 
in 1898, as a soldier. He has been Col- 
lector of Customs, Governor of Negros, 
Judge of the Supreme Court, member of 
the Commission, and (since 1906) Gov- 
ernor-General. Cholera has appeared 
in Cebu, and it is feared that the disease 
will spread thru that island. Several 
hundred thousand cigars recently im- 
ported from Manila and received at 
New York have been sent back to 
the Philippines. The Government 
decided that the old- high tariff 
duty must be paid because the trans- 
portation of these cigars had not been 
direct. They had been carried to Canton 
and there transferred from one steam- 
ship to another. If they had come 











directly from the islands, they would. 





have been admitted free of duty. The 
assertions of several medical experts 
that many persons held at the Hawaiian 
leper settlement of Molokai were not 
lepers are shown to have been true by 
the results of careful examinations re- 
cently made by a special commission of 
physicians and bacteriologists, in accord- 
ance with an act of the Legislature. Of 
the first one hundred so examined, fifty 
were found to be free of leprous taint. 
There are 875 in the settlement, and all 
will be examined. Many residents of 
Honolulu who have relatives at Molokai 
now hope that these will be released. 


& 


At the opening of the ses- 
sion of Cuba’s Congress, 
last week, President Gomez 
congratulated the people upon the un- 
precedented crop of sugar, recommencd- 
ed that a tariff with maximum and min- 
imum rates be enacted, pointed to a de- 
crease of the death rate, urged that con- 
struction of railways be encouraged b) 
subsidies, and asked that immigration be 
promoted -by legislation. He has issued 
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a decree requiring. all corporations to 
register at the office of the Department 
of Commerce, giving such information 
as the Department may call for. Their 
books will be subject to official inspec- 
tion. The resignations of Justo Gar- 
cia Velez, Secretary of State, and Dr. 
Duque, Secretary of Sanitation, have 
been accepted. Dr. Duque challenged 
Secretary Velez to fight a duel. A court 
of honor decided that a duel was required 
and it took place. Each of the two Cab- 
inet officers fired four shots and neither 
of them was hurt. When letters from 
this country ordering tickets of the 
Cuban lottery, or asking for information 
about the drawings, are received in Ha- 
vana, they are forwarded to the Post 
Office Department at Washington. If 
they contain money, this is returned to 
the senders, with a statement that the 
transmission of lottery tickets or circu- 
lars in the mails is forbidden by United 
States law. On the other hand, when 
our Government learns of the reception 
here of lottery circulars from persons in 
Havana, it gives the information to the 
Cuban officers who have charge of the 
lottery. The new Governor of Porto 
Rico, Col. George R. Colton, was in- 
augurated on the 6th. Complete self- 
government under the flag of the United 
States, he said in his address, would 
eventually be gained by the people of the 
island. Every permanent resident who 
desired to become an American citizen 
should be entitled to do so. He asserted 
that under an act of Congress three 
years old any Porto Rican could acquire 
American citizenship. 


& 
The finance bill, which has 
been hotly discussed in the 
House of Commons and in 
the country at large ever since its intro- 
duction by the Government on April 29, 
was passed on its third reading in the 
House on November 4 by a vote of 379 
to 149. The Nationalists abstained from 
voting, but only two Liberals joined them 
in this. In the House of Lords the de- 
bate will begin on November 22, when the 
bill comes up for its second reading. It is 
thought likely that the Lords, encouraged 
by the Unionist victory in the recent Ber- 
mondsey election, will refuse to consider 
the bill and so force an election. The 
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budget bill has been much modified and 
extended in the course of its discussion 
in the House of Commons. It originally 
filled with its schedules sixty-two folio 
pages of print ; now it takes up more than 
a hundred. The most important section 
is that relating to the taxation of land 
values, which originally consisted of 
twenty-eight clauses but has been ex- 
tended to forty-two. It provides four 
kinds of new taxes: (1) Duty on incre- 
ment value; (2) reversion duty; (3) 
duty on undeveloped land; (4) duty on 
minerals. The duty on increment value 
is a tax of 20 per cent. levied on any in- 
crease in the “site value” of land accru- 
ing after last April. It is to be paid 
whenever the land is sold or let on lease 
(for more than fourteen years), and 
whenever it changes hands by death. In 
the case of corporations, which do not 
die, the duty is to be paid periodically 
every fifteen years, beginning with 1914, 
instead of on transfer thru death of the 
owner. If there is no increase or a de- 
crease nothing is due. After the first 
payment duty is only charged on the in- 
crement since the previous payment. 
“Site value” equals “total value” minus 
any buildings, machinery, or other struc- 
tures, growing timber, fruit trees, fruit 
bushes, and other things growing. And 
“total value” equals “gross value” minus 
depreciation due to any fixt charges, pub- 
lic rights of way, rights of common, or 
any agreement restricting the use of 
land. The following are exempt from 
the increment tax: 1. Agricultural land, 
so long as it has no higher value than 
its value for agricultural purposes. Land 
for sporting and allied purposes is 
classed as agricultural land, except where 
its value for such purposes exceeds the 
agricultural value. 2. Small houses oc- 
cupied by their owners for twelve months- 
previous to the collection of the duty and 
not exceeding £40 a year in London, £26 
in any other town of 50,000 inhabitants, 
£16 elsewhere. 3. Agricultural holdings 
of not more than 50 acres and £75 annual 
value, occupied and cultivated by their 
owners for twelve months. 4. Land held 
by any corporate or incorporate body for 
the purpose of games or recreation with- 
out view to profit. 5. Crown lands. 6. 
Buildings used for separate tenements or 
flats, 
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The Committee of Re- 
search appointed by 
the National Geo- 
graphical Society of Washington, after 
an examination of the evidence presented 
by Commander Robert E. Peary, unani- 
mously decided that he had reached the 
North Pole April 6, 1909. The Com- 
mittee had before it his original journal 
of records and observations together with 
all his instruments and apparatus. His 
notebook showed the latitude and long- 
titude for each day of the journey and the 
details of the observations. The record 
was supported by the corroborative evi- 
dence of the leaders of the four who ac- 
companied him on the greater part of his 
dash to the pole, the last being Captain 
Bartlett, who was sent back from latitude 
87 degrees, 40 minutes. The Board of 


The Cook-Peary 
Controversy 


Managers recognizing this as the great- 
est geographical achievement that the 
society’ could have an opportunity to 
honor, voted that a special medal be 


awarded to Commander Peary. Capt. 
C. A. Bartlett was also voted a medal in 
view of “the able seamanship, pertina- 
cious effort and able management dis- 
played during the Peary Arctic expedi- 
tions.” The following action was taken 
by the board in regard to the claims of 
Dr. Cook: 

“Resolved, That the question of whether or 
not any one reached the North Pole prior to 
1909 be referred to the committee on research, 
with instructions to recommend to the board 
of managers a sub-committee of experts who 
shall have authority to send for papers or make 
such journeys as may be necessary to inspect 
original records, and that this action of the 
society be communicated at once to those who 
may have evidence of importance.” 

The membership of the Board of the 
National Geographical Society is the fol- 
lowing: President, Willis L. Moore; 
vice-president, Henry Gannett ; secretary, 
O. P. Austin; treasurer, John Joy Ed- 
son; editor, Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Prof. 
Alexander Graham Bell, Admiral C. H. 
Chester, C. J. Bell, Rudolph Kauffmann, 
Brig.-Gen. John M. Wilson, retired; Dr. 
T. L. MacDonald, Prof. J. Howard Gore, 
H. F. Blount, David. Fairchild and F. V. 
Coville. The president of the society 
telegraphed to the University of Copen- 
hagen stating that the committee which 
had access to the original records of 
Commander Peary is about to visit Co- 
penhagen and requested the university to 
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grant them the courtesy of being presen 
at the official examination of Dr. Cook’ 
papers. This request was resented an 
the Consistory of the University unani 
mously voted to decline the offered as 
sistance, taking it for granted that th 
data and records after their examinatio: 
would be placed at the disposal o 
other scientific institutions. The: 
thought it improper to give preference ti: 
the American over any other geograph 
ical society and unfair to admit to their 
councils those who had already taken th: 
side of Commander Peary and expres‘ 
their skepticism of Dr. Cook in th 
strongest terms. Rear-Admiral Colby 
M. Chester, who is a member of the sub 
committee which examined the records 
of Commander Peary and was appointed 
to assist the University of Copenhagen in 
passing upon the claims of Dr. Cook, de- 
nounced Dr. Cook as a fakir in a speech 
before the University Club of Washing- 
ton. He is reported to have said that Dr. 
Cook admitted to him two years ago that 
the picture of the summit of Mount Mc- 
Kinley was a trick photograph made by 
draping some canvas over a table. He 
exprest the opinion that Dr. Cook never 
gof closer than 564 miles to the Nort! 
Pole. According to his published report 
he saw the midnight sun for the first time, 
whereas he should have seen it as early as 
April 1, if his latitude had been what he 
claimed. Dr. Cook attempted to explain 
this by stating that the sun had for many 
days been obscured by clouds, but this 
is contradicted by his own narrative. in 
which he states that the weather was 
clear enough to make frequent nautica! 
observations between April 3 and April 
7. Accepting Dr. Cook’s observations. 
they indicate, according to Admira! 
Chester, that he was going southward in- 
stead of northward. 
& 


Now that the 
French ecclesiastics 
are freed from 
their connection with the State, they are 
entering upon an open and active polit- 
ical movement for the defense of the 
parochial schools and repeal of legisla- 
tion antagonistic to the interests of the 
Church. At the congress of Catholics 
held in Toulouse under the presidency of 
Archbishop Marky, resolutions were 
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in France 
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adopted declaring the right of the 
Church to hold property, including mon- 
asteries and convents, and demanding 
the restitution of the property forfeited 
under the separation law. The aim of 
the new movement was most clearly ex- 
prest by Archbishop Cabrieres, of Mont- 
pellier, when he said: ‘““We must become 
political as well as religious leaders, like 
the bishops in other countries.” In the 
campaign of 1910 efforts will be made 
all over France to secure the election of 
candidates obliged to support the inter- 
ests of the Church and to prevent any 
further aggressions on the part of the 
Government. The execution of Ferrer, 
whose name is associated with an ex- 
treme type of secular schools, has stimu- 
lated the movement against the clerical 
control of education in both France and 
Italy. The radicals of strong anti- 
clerical tendencies, under the leadership 
of ex-Premier Combes, are rejecting 
the enactment of laws‘abolishing all pri- 
vate and religious schools, and ‘compel- 
ling all the children in the country to 
attend the national schools. Between 
these opposing parties the Premier, M. 
Briand, is endeavoring to keep the Gov- 
ernment in a moderate and fair position. 
In an address at the opening of the new 
building of the League of Education, he 
said: 

“The public schools are the hope of the fu- 
ture security of France, and if their enemies 
succeed in undermining the schools it is the 
Republic itself which will be weakened. The 
Government will strive to obtain adequate laws, 
but the support and defense of the people will 
be most efficacious.” 

France, he declared, will never obey 
orders from the outside, and Catholic 
France does not view religion as an in- 
strument of political propaganda, and 
will never permit the overthrow of public 
institutions by force. The Government 
is expected to intervene for the protec- 
tion of the schoolmasters who are being 
prosecuted by the Committees of Catho- 
lic Parents which are being formed thru- 
out France. A bill is being prepared 
which will make the Government instead 
of the individual teacher the defendant 
in all such cases. The Temps, which is 
a semi-official organ, strongly opposes 
the aim of the Combistes, holding that 
France is a free country and every creed 
has the right to provide for its adherents 


‘to obey them. 
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the kind of religious education it deems 
proper, and that such prohibitive legis- 
lation would be the institution of a policy 
as oppressive as the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The financial difficulty 
also will prevent the State monopolizing 
education. There are at present 1,122,- 
375 children attending the private 
schools and to provide for them would 
cost some $80,000,000 and the annual 
expenditure of $15,000,000 for salaries 
and maintenance. President Falliéres 
in his address on the dedication of the 
Education Building, exprest his personal 
conviction of a strong desire to see equal- 
ity established between the sexes. The 
laws should be the same for both, and 


‘women ought to, be on an ¢quality with 


men in social life———Premier Briand 
has come out in opposition to a change in 
the electorial law introducing proportion- 
al representation as in Belgium. It 
would, he thought, result in the enact- 
ment of laws which would be ineffective 
because they did not command the sym- 
pathy and support of the public as a 
whole. Since the Socialists under M. 
Jaures have made a strong point of elec- 
toral reform of this kind, the opposition 
taken by M. Briand will still further 
alienate his supporters on the Left. 


& 
Lieutenant Tibaldos, who 
Foreign Notes led the recent mutiny in 
the Greek navy, and es- 
capec after the surrender of the revolt- 
ing flotilla at Salamis, was arrested at 
midnight on the Kephisia road. He and 


his companion, Lieutenant Demoulis, 
were disguised in citizens’ clothes. It 
was the desire of the Government that 
Tibaldos be charged only with a political 
crime, but the senior naval officers. join 
with the Military League in demanding 
capital punishrnent for the mutineers. 
Some of the minor officers engaged in 
the mutiny have been reinstated, but their 
men treat them with contempt and refuse 
King Manuel] of Por- 
tugal is a guest of King Alfonso of 
Spain for the week. Later he will go to 
England. The train bearing the King of 
Portugal was, for his greater safety, - 
switched to a local station near the pal- 
ace and all the people, including news- 
paper reporters, were excluded from the 
platform, 
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A Bond Issue for Reclamation 


BY WILLIAM E. BORAH 


Unitep States SENATOR FRoM IDAHO. 


HE arid lands are, when water is 
 § artificially applied, the richest and 
most productive lands in the 
whole region of the West. They pro- 
duce almost everything grown in the 
temperate zone, they produce abundantly 
and as yet show no sign of speedy im- 
poverishment, It is estimated by those 
who have studied the subject and are 
qualified to speak that when the Recla- 
mation Service shall have completed its 
work, twenty-five milljon acres of these 
arid lands will have been reduced to cul- 
tivation ; divided into forty-acre units we 
have 625,000 new homes. Estimating 
five members to each family we have 
3,125,000 people prospering where the 
desert shortly reigned supreme. We 
should add to this also the thousands 
who constitute the inhabitants of the new 
towns springing up in connection with 
and depending upon the success of these 
reclamation projects. When you take 
into consideration the richness of the 
soil, the healthfulness of the climate, the 
boundless empire of wealth thus created 
and realize all this is in the end to be 
accomplished without one dollar of cost 
to the Government, you begin to grasp 
the incalculable worth of the work which 
the Government is now doing thru the 
Reclamation Service. It is the wisest, 
most beneficent and most permanent 
work in which statecraft can engage. It 
would seem to require some temerity to 
stand in the way of its speedy comple- 
tion, 

The reclamation law provided for the 
reclamation of arid lands by making use 
for that purpose of the funds realized 
from the sale of the public lands in the 
arid States. The cost of such reclaim- 
ing was to be charged to the lands re- 
claimed, and those settling upon the arid 
lands must pay in full such charges be- 
fore acquiring title to their lands. The 
public land fund, in other words, became 
a revolving fund, depleted with the ex- 
penditures as made, augmented as the 
title passed to the settlers. 

A great many projects have been be- 
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gun and are now in course of construc- 
tion. Settlers have gone upon the lands 
and are awaiting the application of 
water to their lands to begin raising 
crops and repaying the Government 
charges. Under the homestead law they 
cannot leave their lands without forfeit- 
ing their entry, and under the laws of 
nature they cannot stay very long where 
they are without water, without forfeit- 
ing their existence. The income from 
the sale of public lands available for this 
work is only about $9,000,000 per 
annum, a sum wholly insufficient to com- 
plete this work within any reasonable 
time. Unless it is conpletéd within a 
reasonable time many settlers must for- 


. feit their entry, their time and money 


already expended, and lose their oppor- 
tunity of securing a home. The Govern- 
ment remains out of the money expend- 
ed that much longer. The simple ques- 
tion presented is, Shall the Government, 
without expense to itself, proceed to 
complete these works with all reasonable 
dispatch ? 

The President, after passing thru the 
great arid region and understanding 
well the situation, declared in favor of 
a bond issue with which to raise funds 
for the completion of the work now in 
the course of construction. This seems 
wise and just. The bonds are to be 
paid out of the public land fund, which 
in the end must be met wholly by the 
settlers. The lands bear the burden. 
The settlers are willing and anxious to 
have this done, the Government is out 
nothing, but, on the other hand, must 
be greatly benefited by speedy action. 
It is merely loaning the credit of the 
Government for the speedy completion 
of this work without any expense what- 
ever, when the matter shall have been 
closed up, to the Government. 

The question of sending more men to 
farm, of attaching more citizens to the 
soil, of finding room for more homes, is 
not only a question of immediate import 
touching the welfare of those home- 
steaders who have gone upon these lands 


Were 
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in good faith, but it is a question nation 
wide and entering profoundly into the 
economic situation now confronting us. 
The hegira of the last thirty years from 
the farm to the city is beginning to have 
its effect upon the whole economic life 
of this nation. Things will only be better 
when the face of the American citizen 
turns from the crowded and congested 
conditions of the city to a more exten- 
sive home life on the farm. 

There is another side to this question 
also. More American farmers are cross- 
ing the border this fall into Canada than 
ever before. One of our great news- 
papers estimates that seventy thousand 
farmers will go to Canada to live this 


fall and will take with them seventy 
million dollars in cash and effects. We 
can ill afford to lose these people, among 
the very best of our citizenship, and the 
wealth which they take with them both 
in dollars and in muscle and brain. It 
is the duty of this Government to meet 
this great principle of conservation not 
in a theoretical way, but in a practical 
way, and this is an instance where the 
wisdom of Congress may well be tested 
upon this subject. If inducement can 
be held out to help persuade the farmer 
to remain here and develop our great 
natural resources and utilize our agri- 
cultural lands we should do so. 


Borse, IpaHo. 


The Unattractiveness of American Men 


BY AMANDA SAEPE QUAESITA 


[Of many letters called out by the article in our issue of October 28, by “An Unwilling 
Celibate,” we select the following for publication by a woman of high character and posi- 


tion, for whom we vouch.—EprrTor. ] 


HAVE read the article on “Why 
| Educated Women Do Not Marry,” 

in the October 28 issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the interest which 
every one must share who belongs to the 
class of unmarried and educated spin- 
sters therein discussed. I sympathize 
wholly with the irritation felt by that 
writer, at the criticism of our manner of 
life, and agree with her that the fault is 
not ours. My experience has, however, 
been different from hers, for from acci- 
dents of propinquity or whatever reason, 
[ have been asked in marriage a normal 
number of times, in most cases by men 
whom I liked and who were eligible 
enough. And yet they were in every 
case absolutely out of the question when 
considered as possible husbands. I, like 
the writer of the article, am a college 
graduate, with a doctor’s degree from a 
large university. I have known many 
men, and have been genuinely fond of 
them as comrades in work and recrea- 
tion. I think I have been-more intimate 
with men in some respects than with 
women, for in my branch of work I 
have often found them more companion- 





able intellectually than women. But one 
does not marry for the sake of intel- 
lectual discussion. One can have that 
without marriage, and as a suitor the 
American of my acquaintance is a dis- 
tinct failure! He does the main thing; 
he proposes (at least in my case he has 
done so), but with no marked courage, 
romance or charm; and unless a woman 
is very anxious to marry in the abstract, 
there is little temptation to fall in with 
his wishes. 

To illustrate my point more clearly, 
let me describe my courtship experiences 
frankly. I recall five occasions when 
the question has been put to'me by men 
whom, in a certain fashion, I liked. The 
only one who made love to me in any 
strict sense was an interesting but im- 
possible foreigner, who tried to per- 
suade me that when he had become a 
diplomat we could rule in a foreign 
salon together! I heard of him later as 
a bank clerk, and have since lost track 
of him entirely. 

Two others were college professors, 
interesting after a fashion, but with no 
social experience, absolutely without 
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accomplishments in any but their own 
subjects, and both prone to monologs in 
conversation which sent me into a doze. 
It may be asked why I liked them at all, 
and why they should, without encour- 
agement, have asked me to marry them. 
I do not know, for certainly I am no 
coquet, but I venture as an explana- 
tion that in the first place they wished to 
marry some one; in the second place, 


they found me an eligible person in 


looks, family, behavior and domestic 
economies ; and thirdly, they mistook my 
genuine interest in their professional 
activities for a sentimental leaning 
toward them as possible husbands. 

Even then, if they had stuck to their 
point and shown a certain recklessness 
in overcoming resistance, I am sure they 
would have gained my respect, even tho 
not my affection. As it was, the lady- 
like submissiveness with which they 
took their dismissal, and the briskness 
with which they began to court the next 
girl on the list excited nothing but 
amusement. 

The other two were professional men, 
college-bred, and one had a further rec- 
ord of scholarship behind him. But 
each in his separate fashion was quite 
out of the game from the start. I will 
pass over details of plainness of face 
and meanness of stature, for, after all, 
those are secondary matters. The main 
difficulty was, that in every possible re- 
spect I was their superior, conceited as 
that may sound. They said this them- 
selves, and they were quite right. I was 
more accomplished, more traveled, more 
socially experienced, more versatile ; and 
their enjoyment of my company consist- 
ed largely in sitting back to listen to my 
words, with a fascination not unmixt 
with terror! I advanced the conversa- 
tional topics; I invented the games; I 
sang the songs; I read the books and 
reported their contents ; and while I pro- 
test that I did not also propose and tried 
to prevent them from so doing, I decid- 
ed the question of matrimony as I had 
decided every other, and they made no 
further appeal, knowing that it would 
be useless. I liked these men, too, and 
like them still. They were nice broth- 
ers, who could be easily managed. But 
as the editorial in THe INDEPENDENT 
remarked, “Men marry, after all, for 


love.” I add, So do women. And the 
timorous affection of even a lovable man 
who dances to her piping is not  war- 
ranted to win a woman of spirit. Un- 
educated women will admire these men, 
because to them they seem remarkable. 
They do not seem remarkable to a 
woman who is as much or more enlight- 
ened than they, and such a woman will 
not marry a man unless he is-at least 
her equal, and seems to her more than 
her equal. 

All this may seem like the egotistic 
affectation of a vain woman, if I do not 
hasten to modify what has gone before. 
The criticisms here made against men 
are distinctly aimed at American men. 
As Mrs. Anna Rogers pointed out in 
her essay in the Atlantic Monthly on 
“Some Faults of American Men,” and 
as Professor Miinsterberg had said be- 
fore her, in his chapter on Women in 
“American Traits,” the American men 
are not culturally on a level with the 
women. They do not play, sing, paint, 
keep abreast of literature, or have an 
intelligent interest in social matters. 
They leave it all to their sisters; and 
while I do think they try conscientiously 
to get married, they spend little atten- 
tion on the problem of making them- 
selves attractive to a cultured, active and 
independent woman. 

She is ahead of them. She knows it 
and they know it, and when she asks 
them candidly to name one good reason 
why she should marry them, they curl 
up like a sheet of paper in a blaze! 

Not so the European. Every woman 
who has lived in Europe feels the strik- 
ing difference between the two types of 
masculinity. The American men may 
seem more moral and perhaps more 
wholesome, but undeniably more dull. 
The Frenchman, the Italian, the Aus- 
trian, are so much more entertaining, 
and while their proposals are conspicu- 
ously infrequent without a knowledge 
of the bank book, as entertainers they 
could make an American man open his 
eyes. They do not lie back and smoke, 
and expect the woman to amuse them. 
But they find her a comfortable chair 
and play Chopin to her, they invite her 
to take tea in charming corners, they 
plan moonlight walks and sunset rides, 
etc., etc. They feel the obligation to be 
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interesting, and I must say that they 
succeed in a fashion that makes the 
average American man seem like a dull, 
gray, awkward boy in comparison. Part 
of this foreign notion of a man’s place 
in society may be based on artificiality 
of manners, or deceptive advances, or 
what you like. But part of it is the 
honest conviction that women are to be 
courted with care and attention, that the 
game is worth the candle, and that re- 
luctance or indifference on her part 
means for them not collapse, but battle. 
They have too much respect for them- 
selves to be as indifferent as the average 
American man to matters of art, society, 
or in fact anything but the one profes- 
sion or pursuit by which they earn their 
living. 
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If the good-hearted, companionable, 
honest American man would wake up, 
use his wits, straighten his necktie, im- 
prove his manners, become informed on 
things in general, try seriously not to 
marry, but to make himself marriage- 
able, and above all, get over his terrified 
admiration of the nimbler sex, cultivate 
his capacity to contradict her, and even 
bully her now and then—he would get 
what he wanted in wives as he has done 
in every other department of life. 

Meanwhile, the woman who has taken 
her education more seriously will like . 
him, will play with him and will work 
with him, but she has too much romance 
left in her to marry where she cannot 
wholly respect, or to substitute for love 
a liking not unmixed with contempt. 


od 


To My Mother 


BY SARAH NOBLE IVES 


THE autumn airs stir gently over France, 
Dropping with scarce a rustle the brown leaves 
On the warm bosom of their mother Earth, 

And laughing softly o’er the heads of those 

Who toil and sing among her laden vines. 

There Summer finds the world too sweet to leave, 
And, hesitating, lingers to caress 

Her ruddy sister, as she rests amid 

Her harvests, rich with latent rain and sun. 

Wooed by these still, bright days, the chestnut trees 
Feel in their aged limbs the sap of youth 

Stirring again, and in the flush of joy 

Crown their bare heads with garlands of the spring. 


So would I wish the autumn of thy days, 

When thou art sitting near the close of life, 
Waiting the last long silence; when thy sheaves, 
And the rich fruits of all thy patient love, 

Freighted with seeds for future ripening 

Are heaped around thee—mayst thou feel the spring 
Of youth within thee, and with holy joy, 

Crown the fair circle of thy years with flowers. 


New Yorx Ciry. 
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An Interview with Prince Ito 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


of strenuous journalistic labor in 

the Far East I see that the hard- 
est and at the same time most interest- 
ing work I had centered in the capital 
of ancient Chosun, where more than 
three thousand years of national exist- 
ence seemed to be coming to an end for 
poor old Korea. To “see both sides and 
get all the facts” meant persisting, pa- 
tient, discriminating investigation, some 
conclusions of which were published in 
Tue INDEPENDENT of April 25, 1907. 
The Japanese side of the case was easy 
to get, from official quarters; the Ko- 
rean version was put forth, sometimes 
with more feeling than exactness, by 
practically all the foreigners in Seoul 
with whom I talked. But official Ko- 
reans, especially those willing to be 
quoted, were hard to reach. 

The King himself, I was told on 
every side, would be glad to talk with an 
American newspaper representative, but 
he was a prisoner in his own palace, and 
access to him could only be had thru the 
American adviser to the Japanese (and, 
ostensibly, to the Korean King), Dur- 
ham White Stevens, or thru Marquis Ito 
himself. From what I had learned of 
the King I had become convinced that 
he was a weak, crafty and cowardly 
plotter, whose word was worth no more 
than that of the meanest palace eunuch. 
So the point to be established, as of 
more importance than aught this wobbly 
scion of an ancient royal line might say, 
was whether or not he was actually a 
prisoner in the hands of the Japanese, 
or whether he was a free agent. 

Thus it came about that I was brought 
into personal relationship with the pow- 
erful Prince Ito and the brilliant D. W. 
Stevens, both of whom have since been 
laid low, remote from the scene of our 
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| af strea back upon nearly a year 


conference in Korea’s capital, by de- 
fenders of that same ruler whose power 
they thought they had effectually brok- 
en. Misguided Korean “patriotism” 
slew Stevens in San Francisco and Ito 
in Manchuria, and set the flames of re- 
volt to burning with temporary bright- 
ness in Korea ;and perhaps—time will 
tell—thwarted Japan’s patient purposes 
in Manchuria. 

Repeatedly I had gone to the ever- 
gracious and charming and _ brilliant 
Stevens for the Japanese side of the 
story that I was uncovering day by day. 
He had, with admirable skill and tact, 
refused my request to see the King, 
whom he mockingly called “my imperial 
master”; and he hinted that the King 
was really not in a state mentally to be 
seen. But Stevens agreed to arrange an 
interview with Prince Ito, the Japanese 
Resident-General, to talk over the gen- 
eral Korean situation. On the after- 
noon of November 16, 1906, about half- 
past four o'clock, he called for me at the 
“Astor House Hotel,” and suggested 
that we walk to the Residency-General. 
Jinrikishas are unsocial vehicles, and 
Stevens evidently wanted to talk; so our 
‘rickshaws followed us as we threaded 
our way thru the native streets up the 
hill toward Prince Ito’s home and office. 
My companion, apparently to prepare 
me for the interview, dwelt on the diffi- 
culty of the Japanese task in taking over 
the suzerainty of Korea. He admitted 
that there had been serious friction be- 
tween the army and the civil power, the 
former standing always for the most 
vigorous measures, and for a contempt- 
uous disregard of Korean rights. This 
was one of the most serious of the 
Resident-General’s difficulties. He said 
that there had been many outrages per- 
petrated upon Koreans by the immi- 
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grants, who were of the lowest class of 
Japanese; but that Prince Ito was sin- 
cerely. doing his best to remedy these 
difficulties. He digressed to pay his 
compliments to the foreigners who 
espoused Korea’s cause, declaring that 
the foremost of these was “afflicted with 
congenital inaccuracy.” The Seoul News, 
he asserted, was maintained by the 
Household Department of the Korean 
Government, and other “agitators” were 
paid out of the same purse. 

Especially striking to me was Stev- 
ens’s almost plaintive plea for considera- 
tion for Ito, who, he said, was growing 
old and showing it, and who was seri- 
ously troubled by ill health. By this 
time we had arrived at the Residency, 
without being challenged by the Japan- 
ese guards at the gate. Three Japanese 
functionaries, in a combination of Eu- 
ropean evening dress and brass buttons, 
ushered us into the large parlor; the 
house had formerly been the Japanese 
legation. 

Prince Ito came down promptly. He 
was smaller and less pompous than I 
had expected to find him, and not so 
venerable. Although sixty-nine years of 
age, his goatee and mustache were not 
very gray. His general plumpness and 
comparative youthfulness seemed at va- 
riance with his reported frailty. He 
wore a simple black uniform, with less 
gold lace on it than that of the sergeant 
at the gate. On his breast were two 
decorations, sunbursts, each the size of 
an after-dinner saucer. One had what 
seemed to be a ruby the size of a quar- 
ter of a dollar in the center, the rays 
being white enamel, with gold edges, the 
whole being green at the circumference. 
The other decoration was similiar, ex- 
cept that it had the conventional Korean 
symbol in the center. Stevens told me 
that one was the first-class Order of 
Chrysanthemum and the other the first- 
class Order of the Cherry Blossom. With 
the familiar quick, jerky bows of the 
Japanese, Prince Ito greeted us. shaking 
hands cordially. While the common- 
places of greeting were being ex- 
changed, he offered cigars and cigarets 
from a silver box in the center of the 
table. European tea was soon served, 
and, later, as darkness drew on, a sér- 
vant brought in two large silver can- 
delabra—after which the electric lights 
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were turned out. While Prince. Ito 
adopted European usages in his offi- 
cial life, and wore European clothes, I 
was informed by Stevens that he did 
most of his work in a Japanese house, 
and wearing the more comfortable Jap- 
anese garb. All the while he talked, 
Prince Ito smoked vigorously. He ad- 
dressed his remarks to me; and I had 
the feeling that Stevens felt a trifle left 
out of the interview, especially as he 
manifestly wanted to steer the Resident 
General on to thicker ice, at one or two 
points. I had to give close heed to 
Prince Ito, for his English was broken. 
He confessed to weariness, in response 
to my inquiries concerning his health, 
for he had spent five hours with the 
Korean cabinet that day, “giving them a 
moral lecture.” 

When, early in the conversation, I 
asked, “What of Korea?” he settled 
back in his chair and began to talk. 
Thenceforth the interview became a dis- 
course. For nearly an hour Prince Ito 
held forth, without a single interrogation 
from me. He pointed out the magni- 
tude of the question. Then he took up 
the cry for annexation, which he said 
was being raised in Japan. To this he 
was opposed, Annexation would be both 
costly and difficult. Korea was not a 
barbarous nation; she had had a history 
of three thousand years. One thousand 
years of this had been a period of cor- 
ruption, without any reform. In this 
time she had been unable to administer 
herself. Thus came about China’s suz- 
erainty. 

By this time I saw that my distin- 
guished host was talking less to me than 
to himself; the statesman had laid aside 
his official cares, as he was wont to doff 
his European clothes, and was simply 
an old man indulging in pleasurable rem- 
iniscences. He recalled the war with 
China over Korea, and cited many inci- 
dents of those stirring days. Then there 
followed naturally the involved story, 
uninteresting to a Westerner unless ex- 
panded, of Russian intrigue in Korea, 
subsequent to that war. There crept a 
note of bitterness against Russia into his 
voice, as he told how this Power had 
repeatedly thwarted Japan, which had to 
wait until her day should come. “Japan 
would have settled the Boxer troubles 
alone, as representative of the Powers, 
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but Russia objected. We had the force 
all ready and at hand.” So there ensued 
the tedious delays in the relief of 
Peking. 

“Japan wants merely to help Korea 
to govern herself. If Korea proves 
faithful to Japan, Japan will respect her 
sovereignty. If not”—and here the 
strong head was defiantly tossed—“Japan 
will conquer her.” Then followed an 
elaborate discussion of the treaty then 
supposedly in negotiation between Japan 
and Korea: he spoke of it as. an already 
accomplished fact. “Russia objects, but” 
—and again that spirited toss of the 
head—“we do not care what Russia 
thinks. We shall go ahead.” 

When given an opening I asked, “Will 
Japan colonize Korea?” This question 
he dodged, pointing out that the Japan- 
ese do not like to go to a very hot or 
a very cold climate. He spoke of his 
own well-known aversion to cold weath- 
er, and his practice of spending his win- 
ters in Japan. Little did he dream that 
a cold-weather journey into Manchuria, 


Chicago conductor and successor 

of Theodore Thomas, recently 
called attention to the great wave—“a 
real tidal wave’—of music which is 
sweeping over the United States. Tidal 
wave is hardly too strong a word for 
this movement, From New York to 
San Francisco, from Atlanta to Los 
Angeles, from Boston to Seattle, from 
New Orleans to Minneapolis—you may 
follow any degree of latitude or longi- 
tude and come across cities and towns 
of all sizes in which music flourishes 
as never before. 

Among the cities which have orches- 
tras of their own—and orchestras are 
expensive luxuries—are, besides Boston 
and New York, which have had them for 
generations, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. Some of these 
are heard in a number of cities on 
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when he would rather be in the more 
salubrious climate of Japan, would be the 
tragic end of his career. 

Night had fully come, and the great 
statesman’s interest in his own monolog 
having subsided, I arose to go, drop- 
ping casually the question—which was 
the real object of my visit, to place re- 
sponsibility for the Emperor’s seclusion 
upon the highest Japanese authority— 
“May I have an interview with the Em- 
peror?” At once the little black eyes 
snapped, and I seemed to see the racon- 
teur of entertaining stories transformed 
before my vision into the alert, careful 
statesman. He parried my question by 
another, as to why I wanted to see the 
Korean ruler; thought he couldn’t allow 
it; hemmed and hawed, and was helped 
out by Stevens. At length, seeing that 
he had accepted too much responsibility 
for the Korean Emperor’s actions, he 
finally said he would ask his Majesty 
and let me know later. I have not yet 
heard the answer ! 


SWARTHMORE, Pa. 






monthly or annual tours, so that hardly 
any sizable town fails to get its share 
of orchestral music. 

These numerous concerts provide abun- 
dant employment for soloists who are 
coming to us across the ocean in ever- 
increasing numbers, and who also give 
recitals of their own, as a matter of 
course. Were it not that concert-giving 
involves a great deal of fatiguing travel 
and the eating of many voice-injuring 
meals in poor hotels, it is likely that 
most of the leading operatic stars would 
forsake their calling and take to the con- 
cert hall entirely; for the demand for 
them at present is extraordinary, and 
even the highest-priced singers can make 
more on tours of their own than at the 
Metropolitan and the Manhattan Opera 
Houses, which pay salaries that all the 
world marvels at. Madame Schumann- 
Heink has already practically given up 
the opera for concerts; so has Madame 
Sembrich; and one could hardly blame 
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Miss Geraldine Farrar if she followed 
their example, for she has sung on her 
recent tour with Madame Samaroff to 
record audiences. In Chicago her Au- 
ditorium concert drew a sixteen thou- 
sand dollar audience, of which $10,000 
was given to the German Hospital. Such 
a thing is unheard of since the days of 
Jenny Lind and her first concert in New 
York. 

It might be said that curiosity has as 
much to do with such extraordinary suc- 
cesses as a love of music; and there is 
some truth in this. But on this point 
there is a widely current misconception. 
The public flocks to hear the famous 
singers and players, and stays away 
when minor artists come to play good 
music. Pessimists thereat exclaim: 
“See! It is not the music they want to 
hear, but the famous prima donna, pian- 
ist and violinist.” These censors forget 


one thing. They forget that it takes a 
great artist to interpret the best music 
adequately, The minor singers and play- 
ers may be well-trained musicians, hon- 
estly devoted to their profession, but 
they cannot enter into the inner spirit 


of the music they render, they lack mag- 
netism, they miss fire. That’s what 
makes them minor artists. 

The new musical activity thruout the 
country comes to a focus in the oldest 
centers, particularly Boston and New 
York. Boston used to be the hub, musi- 
cally as otherwise, and a strenuous ef- 
fort is being made this year to recover 
the lost supremacy. The wonderful 
symphony orchestra will no longer enjoy 
a monopoly. There is to be another 
orchestra of one hundred men whose 
specialty will be modern French music, 
and a third orchestra of eighty-six play- 
ers has been engaged for the new opera 
house. This million-dollar institution 
marks the advent of a new spirit to the 
New England metropolis. Instead of 
depending on New York for a few 
weeks of opera once a year, Boston has 
now a company of its own which will 
be active several months. It is affiliated 
with our own Metropolitan, and there 
will be some interchange of singers. The 
operas will be sung in Italian and 
French, but in the spring a few weeks 
of German opera will be supplied by the 
Metropolitan Company. Mr. Hammer- 


stein, also, will try to duplicate his suc- 
cess of last spring. 

Much as will be offered in Boston— 
and similar stories might be told of sev- 
eral other cities—it dwindles into insig- 
nificance when compared with New 
York’s coming tidal wave of music. 
Hammerstein opens this week with five 
operatic performances at the Manhattan. 
Next week he will have seven, including 
two of French opéra comique—‘‘La Fille 
de Madame Angot” and “La Mascotte.” 
Next week, also, the other company will 
open its doors for six performances in 
the Metropolitan and two in the New 
Theater. Thenceforth, for five months, 
there will be at least sixteen operatic 
performances in New York every week. 

These performances will be given with 
the aid of the greatest singers in the 
world, as usual, and more of them than 
ever before. The galaxy of stars is daz- 
zling. The fixed stars at the Metro- 
politan will be Farrar, Fremstad, Gad- 
ski, Destinn, Homer, to whom Nordica 
will again be added, and Caruso, Bur- 
rian, Jorn, Anthes, Goritz, Reiss, Soom- 
er, Amato. Then there are new-comers 
—Delna, Slezak, Clément, Mettschik, 
Lipkowska, Jadklower, of some of 
whom great things are expected. Ham- 
merstein’s constellation includes Tetraz- 
zini, Garden, Trentini, Gerville-Reache, 
Cavalieri, Dalmores, Zenatello, Constan- 
tino, Dufranne, Sammarco, and, great- 
est of all, Maurice Renaud. 

Besides the standard operas that we 
have always with us there will be, if 
promises are kept, no fewer than twenty- 
one never before heard in New York. 
A few years ago everybody would have 
laughed at such a prospectus; but since 
Hammerstein proved that operatic nov- 
elties can be made to pay, a new stimulus 
has been given to such enterprise, and 
the composers are rejoicing. Not con- 
tent with existing works the owner of 
the Manhattan has commissioned two 
American composers, Victor Herbert 
and Reginald de Koven, to write Eng- 
lish operas for him. That of Victor 
Herbert is expected to be ready by Feb- 
ruary. He informed me the other day 
that two acts of it are completed. Her- 
bert is best known as a writer of oper- 
ettas, but he has composed some excel- 
lent serious orchestral works also, and 
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there is no reason why he should not 
succeed in grand opera. He is our 
Johann Strauss, and I believe he could 
be the American Richard Strauss, too, 
for he has the gift of melody, as well as 
great command of orchestral resources. 
Richard Strauss’s “Elektra” is to be 
the principle novelty at the Manhattan, 
where it is not likely, however, to create 
as much of a sensation as the same com- 
poser’s “Salome” did last year. At the 
Metropolitan, the most promising nov- 
elty will be Humperdinck’s “Children of 
the King,” a work of difierent caliber. 
Strauss seeks to astonish his hearers, 
Humperdinck to move his ; both succeed. 
Until a few years ago the opera nights 
were Monday, Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday, with a Saturday matinée. 
That left two weekdays, at any rate, 
free for the concert-givers. Now the 
Tuesdays and Thursdays are also pre- 
empted by the operas. It is owing to 
this that concerts began this year several 
weeks sooner than usual, and that the 
Sunday-concert habit is growing fast. 
Notwithstanding the increase in the 
number of operatic evenings, our lead- 
ing orchestral concern, the Philharmonic, 
is to give nearly double its usual num- 
ber of concerts in Carnegie Hall, besides 
five in the Brooklyn Academy; thirty- 
nine in all. Whether so many will pay, 
is not the main question in the minds of 
those responsible for the change of pol- 
icy in this venerable institution. The 
object is to make it an aggregation of 
players second to none in the world, and 
it is practically a new orchestra, the old 
wood having been eliminated and the 
vacancies filled with the best players ob- 
tainable here or abroad. The fact that 
Gustav Mahler is the conductor ensures 
interesting readings at all events. Even 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, where 
he was hampered by insufficient oppor- 
tunity to rehearse and impress his indi- 
vidual conceptions on the players and 
singers, he achieved results that aston- 
ished and delighted his audiences. With 
a first-class orchestra at his command 
for as many rehearsals as he chooses, 
he will be able to do wonders. One 
detail is that the players not only respect 
but also like him, which is a very impor- 
tant thing. He lets them go when they 
are tired, and thus has taught them to 





concentrate their attention and do as 
much work in two hours as they might 
otherwise accomplish in four. 

Inasmuch as Saturday evening has al- 
ways been, for reasons unknown, a poor 
night for attracting audiences either to 
the opera (even at popular prices) or to 
concerts, the Saturday evening Philhar- 
monic performances have been given up 
and transferred to Thursday evening, so 
that the Friday afternoon concerts will 
now follow the evening performance. 
Sunday afternoons are to be utilized 
by historic and Beethoven cycles. 

The increased activity of the Philhar- 
monic will not prevent the New York 
Symphony Society from giving about as 
many concerts (including a _ Berlioz 
cycle) as usual; nor will the Boston 
Symphony, the Russian Symphony, the 
People’s Symphony and the Volpe Or- 
chestras subside in the least. While 
there is nothing particularly uplifting in 
the mere quantity of entertainments, the 
quality of most of the offerings, includ- 
ing chamber concerts, is so high as to 
distinctly argue progress. 

Of the prominent soloists to be heard 
this season several, including Johanna 
Gadski, Fritz Kreisler and Dr. Willner, 
have already been heard, repeating their 
former triumphs. Louise Homer has 
joined her colleagues in becoming a lied- 
er singer in addition to being an operatic 
star, making her début in a recital of 
songs composed by her husband, Sidney 
Homer: Another contralto, Tilly Koe- 
nen, of Holland, has sung successfully 
at Carnegie Hall, proving again, as 
Schumann-Heink did long ago, that all 
the honors are not for the sopranos. 
We shall also hear Yolanda Méré, Pepito 
Arriola, Busoni, Elman, Maud Powell, 
Sembrich and many other singers and 
players. One of the most eminent of 
Russian composers, Sergei Rachmanin- 
off, comes to play his own works, among 
them, no doubt, the prelude which made 
him famous, and lovers of “In a Persian 
Garden” and other song cycles will have 
an opportunity to welcome their com- 
poser, Liza Lehmann, whose presence 
will once more raise the question: “Can 
women compose?” They are trying hard 
enough, beyond all doubt; indeed, the 
publishers say there are now more wo- 
men who compose than men. 


New York City. 
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To Sidney Lanier 
BY CLIFFORD LANIER 


THOU magic breather of the silver flute! 

Arion skillful of our later time! 
Enchanting men by thine enchanted lute, 

And driving to thy yoke of lusty rhyme. 
Wild sea-shapes strange, and deepest mysteries 

In that all boundless ocean of thine art: 
Who, coming to thy called consistories, 

Straight do thy bidding and espouse thy part, 
So that thou buoyest high upon the wave 

To heavens sweet, in Fame’s proud glories drest! 
Behold! Already thy tamed coursers lave 

Their shining figures in Fame’s port of rest, 
And thou wave-beaten bard, in kingly form, 
Art promontoried high above all storm. 


Montcomery, ALA. 


bo 


Academic Ceremonial 


BY RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN 


[The writer holds a professorship of English Literature and Rhetoric in the Leland 


Stanford, Jr., University.—Ebrror. ] 


RECENT editorial note in THE 
A INDEPENDENT, to the effect that a 
straw hat was in every way more 
becoming to President Taft than the 
academic toggery with which he was in- 
vested at the Yale commencement, has 
been recalled by the elaborate ceremonial 
connected with the inauguration of 
President Lowell at Cambridge; and 
both occasions have served to emphasize 
the fact that of late years there has been 
a kind of renascence of ceremonial— 
some would call it ritual—in the Amer- 
ican universities. It may be worth while 
to ask why this has occurred, and wheth- 
er there is any justification for it. 
American democracy has always tend- 
ed, on the whole, to be indifferent to 
ceremonial observances and ceremonial 
costume, outside of military display and 
the ritual of certain secret societies ; and 
our colleges formerly reflected this atti- 
tude. In a few of the oldest, to be sure, 
from early times certain traditions were 
maintained, such as, at Harvard com- 
mencements, the imposing presence of 
the Governor of the Commonwealth and 
his military staff, and the requirement 
that all speakers should wear full “even- 
ing” dress—broad daylight tho it were. 





But for the most part such academic 
occasions were graced only by the ob- 
servances and the clothes that marked 
any other “dressed up” affair, and the 
flowers, ribbons and white dresses of the 
graduates of young ladies’ seminaries 
rather eclipsed in grandeur the college 
commencements of their more soberly 
garbed brothers. 

But not so today. The sterner sex, in 
this one connection at least, has asserted 
its right to beautiful and significant 
clothing ; and no body of women outside 
the Orient is likely to furnish a more 
brilliant display than the gathering of 
officials, faculties and students at uni- 
versity functions almost anywhere in 
America. Silken robes, gold-tasseled 
caps, hoods lined with crimson, orange 
or blue, and bordered with purple and 
yellow velvet—these verily make the air 
rainbow-hued. In one of the large uni- 
versities it was also the custom, a few 
years ago, for professors to appear thus 
nobly clad at the “faculty teas” held at 
intervals in the university library build- 
ing, whither all the best society of the 
city was bidden. At such occasions it 
was a striking sensation, to a masculine 
novice, not only to find his “silks and fine 
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array” the object of curious and flatter- 
ing comment on the part of the other 
sex, but to feel, as he walked among 
them, that his natural angularities were 
concealed, that his skirts rustled like 
theirs, and that his movements took on 
graces hitherto quite unknown. These 
graces, however, soon vanished when it 
became a question of getting up and 
down stairs. If this costume were really 
maintained for other than brief occa- 
sions, who knows but important spiritual 
results might flow therefrom? For a 
well-known divine has confessed that, 
when he once occupied the pulpit of a 
brother preacher in a church where the 
clergyman was always gowned, he him- 
self found the unfamiliar costume quite 
altering the tone of his sermon, soften- 
ing its intellectual angularities as his 
flowing sleeves softened those of his 
elbows, and gently forcing both gesture 
and style into more urbane and concilia- 
tory forms. 

The academic costume of the Amer- 
ican college is an inheritance from the 
English universities, but an inheritance 
which was allowed to lapse for a long 
time, and is now being reclaimed—with 
modifications. In some respects we are 
doing it more quietly than they do in the 
mother country; certainly we have noth- 
ing comparable to the gowns of the Cam- 
bridge doctors of divinity, of scarlet 
body with trimmings of pink—a combi- 
nation rarely seen elsewhere outside of 
particularly riotous geranium beds. On 
the other hand, with our desire for a 
rational and complete system, we have 
developed a many-colored variety of 
significant details of academic costume 
which is quite unknown across the sea. 
This present system dates only from 
1894, when there met at New York an 
“Intercollegiate Commission,” consisting 
of representatives of Columbia, Prince- 
ton, Yale and New York universities, to 
discuss the matter of academic cere- 
monial. In the following year the com- 
mission presented its report, embodying 
a scheme of costume which had been 
drawn up in consultation with Mr. Gard- 
ner C. Leonard, the leading American 
expert on the subject, and this was 
adopted by formal statute qf Columbia 
University (President Seth Low having 
been a member of the commission), fol- 
lowed by other institutions very soon. 
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At present the same plan is in use in 
some two hundred colleges, and a per 
manent bureau has been organized, char- 
tered by the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York, for keeping 
the necessary records, distinguishing 
official colors, and deciding new ques- 
tions of what may be called academic 
heraldry. 

The intercollegiate scheme of costume 
was based, so far as seemed practicable, 
on historic usage, its chief point being 
the ancient division of scholars into 
bachelors, masters and doctors, with a 
corresponding series of gowns, distin- 
guished chiefly by the shape of the 
sleeves. At Oxford and Cambridge one 
may still see these three types, with local 
modifications; on the Continent they 
have largely died out, with the abandon- 
ment of university convocations and 
commencements. The hoods are lined 
with the colors of the university confer- 
ring the degree, and are bordered with a 
color symbolic of the faculty in which 
the degree is taken; white for arts and 
letters, blue for philosophy, yellow for 
science, purple for law, scarlet for theol- 
ogy and green for medicine. Of these 
colors the white and the scarlet are per- 
haps the only ones having traditional 
warrant (the white is a modification of 
the fur border on the bachelors’ hoods 
of Oxford and Cambridge) ; the others 


‘are in part arbitrary, tho suggested very 


generally by associations either historic 
or imaginative, which may or may not 
seem happily significant to the investi- 
gator. The extraordinary range and 
complexity of modern university courses 
are brought out by the fact that it has 
been found necessary to extend the color 
scheme devised for the various schools 
or faculties, until there are now fifteen 
of them officially recognized by the 
Intercollegiate Bureau. One may imag- 
ine the horror of the old-time scholar at 
finding graduates in dentistry, commerce 
and forestry donning academic symbols 
theoretically on the same level as those 
of the “artes humaniores.” (Surely the 
forestry graduates should wear “Lincoln 
green” —but this had already been 
usurped by the medical men; they are 
therefore decked in russet brown.) 

So much for the historical explanation 
of this development. But what of the 
real inner reasons for it? Has it any 
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justification other than as an innocent 
attempt to add something of color and 
form to the prevailingly sober life of the 
scholar? 

It is to be explained in part as an ele- 
ment in the growing sense of solidarity 
among our colleges. Founded under 
various auspices, often in the days and 
by the agency of sectarian conflict, these 
were formerly isolated in spirit and 
often exhibited jealous rivalries with 
one another. No one was quite sure, 
moreover, whether their degrees meant 
the same thing; and students beginning 
their career in one institution commonly 
continued it there, in marked contrast to 
such academic migration as was familiar 
in Germany. But the last generation has 
seen a marked change in all these re- 
spects. Academic rivalry and suspicion 
have happily decayed; various important 
efforts have been made to set definite 
standards of university work, the most 
notable being the formation of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities and the 
activities of the Trustees of the Carnegie 
Fund for the Advancement of Teaching ; 
and migration from one institution to 
another is not only tolerated, but en- 
couraged by all wide-awake faculties. 
Coupled with this solidarity of our own 
colleges has come a closer connection 
between them and their fellows of the 
Old World ; the work and the degrees of 
the former are now fairly well recognized 
by the latter, and at any celebration com- 
memorating such an event as the birth 
of a university—like recent ones at 
Aberdeen and Leipzig—on the one side, 
or Yale and Princeton on the other— 
representatives of the sister institutions 
of both continents are present. On such 
occasions Latin is still the common lan- 
guage of international scholarship, and 
the congratulatory letters are in that 
language, whether they be from the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, of Padua, or of 
Texas. In like manner, one may say, 
academic costume is another interna- 
tional and interacademic language. When 
Ambassador Bryce made the Charter 
Day Address last year at the University 
of California, his gown and hood were 
familiar to the local community because 
of their kinship with those worn by the 
California faculty on all similar occa- 
sions, and the sense that he was a son of 
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Oxford was blended with the sense that 
he and they alike were members of the 
world-wide society of scholars. And 
every graduate who dons a white-bor- 
dered master’s hood, and puts his hands 
into the slitted medieval sleeves of a 
master’s gown, has the same thing 
brought home to him by the same aca- 
demic language. It is quite true that 
both these international languages are 
now of sentimental rather than practical 
utility, for there are few delegates who 
do not find French or English a more 
ready medium of exchange than Latin, 
and the derby hat is doubtless in wider 
circulation between England and Amer- 
ica than the mortar-board. But all lan- 
guages are used for other purposes than 
merely to make one’s self understood. 
This brings me to the second explana- 
tion to be suggested—the revival of sym- 
bolism which in our time is showing it- 
self in many directions. The Middle 
Ages were filled with symbolism, in the 
form of allegory, and the usages of 
church, college and state, as developed 
at that time, were saturated with it as 
truly as were poetry and art. Then it 
died away, as men increasingly disctim- 
inated between the concrete and the spir- 
itual, between the idea and its shadow. 
We shall probably never regain the taste 
for a view of the world which deliber- 
ately blurs the lines between the sign 
and the thing signified, nor the desire tap 
spend much time and labor in realizing 
objectively the symbolic life—as they 
still did, for example, when Sir Philip 
Sidney and three other young noblemen 
spent two whole days in storming an 
allegorical “Fortress of Perfect Beauty,” 
in honor of the Virgin Queen. Never- 
theless, symbolism has been returning, 
with a difference. Now, when we use it, 
we know what we are doing; we admit 
the distinction ‘between substance and 
shadow, yet want them both, for the 
same reason that Bacon said we want 
poetry, “To give satisfaction to the mind 
in those points wherein the nature of 
things doth deny it.” Now, youth is 
naturally full of the love of these unuse- 
ful, significant things, but in our time is 
a little ashamed of admitting it; and I 
take it that some very deep wisdom has 
been wrought into the present move- 
ment for making the academic life both 
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beautiful and symbolic, as it was in the 
past, at the same time that its increasing 
utility is encouraged. 

Some of the universities of the Middle 
and Western States, founded at a time 
when educational tradition was weak- 
ened and utilitarianism was very strong, 
began with this symbolic element left out 
of account. Their atmosphere and their 
public occasions were very much those 
of a business college, which is a place 
where one goes for a definite kind of 
instruction, and leaves when he has got 
it, as he would go to and leave a depart- 
ment store. They conferred degrees, to 
be sure, but that was because these ap- 
pendages, in themselves absurd, have an 
actual commercial value. Already these 
institutions have changed their tone and 
methods. In part their own students 
have forced it upon them. These young 
people have hungered for an alma mater 
—which a business college is not. They 
have made songs, and set them to tunes 
sung by colleges centuries old, despite 
the fact that they might have had better 
ones made to order. They have insisted 
on developing “traditions.” Nothing is 
at once more humorous and more serious 
than the solemnity with which the stu- 
dents of a young Western institution 
will make themselves believe that some 
Observance of theirs—it may be nothing 


9 @iore than a night-shirt parade—is a 


tradition, and has the sanctity of untold 
generations behind it. And in some cases 
they have actually adopted resolutions 
asking the faculty to join them in wear- 
ing academic costume on commencement 
day. In the particular case I have in 
mind, the engineering students refused 
to join with the rest, for to them the uni- 
versity is still more a business college 
than to the others, and they are not 
greatly concerned with the links that 
bind it to the past. So the differences 
between these newer institutions and the 
older, between Eastern and Western, 
have begun to fade, and as the older 
have become more progressively useful, 
the younger have grown more cognizant 
of the value of a past. The University 
of Chicago, tho founded very late, did 
not have to undergo this experience, for 
its first president realized from the out- 
set the importance of an atmosphere, 
and it has been universally remarked 





with what extraordinary success he de- 
veloped one, despite very unfavorable 
conditions, the use of academic cere- 
monial being one of the conspicuous 
means to that end. 

Those who object to this tendency do 
so either on the ground that it is irra- 
tional or that it is undemocratic. As to 
the first objection, my own position will 
already have appeared. It is wholly irra- 
tional, and all the better for being so. 
The point may be made clearer by an 
incident. At a recent discussion of an 
educational subject before a club of uni- 
versity men, one of the members based 
his remarks on an imaginary sketch of a 
natural system of education such as 
would be devised by a wise man who had 
been miraculously deprived of all memo- 
ries and prejudices born of history or 
inheritance, and, of course, he had no 
difficulty in proving that the system 
would be very different from that actu- 
ally existing. But a later speaker com- 
mented thus: 

“The imaginary wise man, constructing his 
educational system without the aid of either 
prejudice or history, would certainly not be 
likely to take into account such a fact as this 
—that in the first year of. my college life the 
academic influences that affected me most 
strongly were, as I now recall them, the dark 
Gothic stalls in the university chapel and some 
stained-glass windows bearing inscriptions 
commemorative of early graduates.” 

Nothing could be more irrational ; but 
sO are most actual experiences, and if 
we cut out the Gothic stalls or the gowns 
and hoods we should also cut out such 
things as degrees, awarding only certifi- 
cates of proficiency in the several sub- 
jects studied—and do a hundred other 
things which I leave to the rationalist to 
work out. Of course, there are two 
types of mind to reckon with here, and 
each will strive to be consistent after its 
kind. If I were to venture, without dis- 
respect, to make a personal application, 
I might say, since THE INDEPENDENT 
has exprest the wish to see straw hats 
and light summer suits worn on aca- 
demic occasions in the month of June 
(and equally comfortable overcoats, no 
doubt, when the weather is cold), that 
nothing else could be expected of a peri- 
odical which will use the spelling “thru” 
in a poem. But I hasten to avoid the 
implication, and to point out that an 
enthusiastic spelling reformer need not 
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be an anti-ceremonialist. For the old 
spelling, it is-believed, is not only\rra- 
tional, but actually wasteful of time|and 
money, while not much positive harm 
can be alleged against caps and gowns. 
True, they also are said to be expensive, 
but this is.a mistake. For graduating 
students the uniform costume is by far 
the most economical, and, while the silk 
gowns of the faculty are somewhat cost- 
ly, one of them will last a lifetime under 
ordinary conditions, and will cover a 
multitude of sins in an impecunious pro- 
fessor’s old frock coat. 


As to the objection that the fashion 
under discussion is undemocratic, I pass 
over the point that here again the same 
thing applies to degrees, and admit that 
the master’s and doctor’s gowns go back 
to days when to be a master or a doctor 
was to have rights and privileges (still 
harmlessly conferred in diplomas) which 
other men did not have. On the first 
commencement at which masters of arts 
of the Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity received the traditional insignia of 
the degree, President Jordan pointed out 
this historical circumstance, and ob- 
served that at present no one would 
think them any better or more privileged 
than their neighbors. This is the matter 
of importance—no one does now sup- 
pose that the academic degree or the aca- 
demic costume places any barrier be- 
tween its owner and the mass of human- 
ity, except in whatever way education 
itself places such a barrier. As has al- 
ready been pointed out, we enjoy the 
symbolism without mistaking it for real- 
ity. In this respect there is a close anal- 
ogy between educational and ecclesi- 
astical ceremonial. There is a ritualism 
which derives its very existence from be- 
lief in certain doctrines which the great 
body of Protestant Christendom has re- 
jected, and such ritualism may with con- 
sistency be regarded by zealous Protest- 
ants as dangerous. But quite apart from 
this is a noticeable growth in the dignity 
and elaborateness of church services, 
which one may call ritualistic if he likes, 
but which has no other cause than the 
love of beauty or of symbolism. The 
Presbyterian Church, for example, has 
shown this tendency of late years, and 
has even published a new prayer-book 


‘for voluntary use,” thereby leading a 
few alarmists to suspect that it is on the 
high road to popery; but no intelligent 
person believes that any matter of doc- 
trine is involved. One can no longer tell 
a Congregationalist by his neglecting to 
bow his head during public prayer, but I 
do not suppose that this is because Con- 
gregationalists have come to believe that 
the Lord has respect to physical posture. 
And in the same way the same tenden- 
cies in academic life, while as a matter 
of esthetics they may be frankly termed 
a reversion to medievalism, do not indi- 
cate any reversion to medieval views as 
to aristocracy or its opposite. 

The fact is, just as our youth are a 
trifle ashamed of being thought poetic or 
enthusiastic, so we are all tempted by the 
devil of intellectualismn to the affectation 
of an indifference to form. “What a 
frightful bore!” whispered one of my 
colleagues, as we waited on commence- 
ment day for the winding procession of 
black-robed graduates to make its way 
into the hall. And I begged to remind 
him, perhaps not without rudeness, of 
the retort made by one of the characters 
in “Romola” to a cynical anti-formalist 
of Florence: 

“There has been no great people without 
processions, and the man who thinks himself 
too wise to be moved by them to anything but 
contempt, is like the puddle that was proud of 
standing alone while the river rushed by.” 

Of course, it is a bore to wear a hot 
gown and stand under a hot June sky 
while the old, old things are done in the 
old, old way, when one might better be 
in his study grinding out a new page of 
his next monograph. But I dread the 
time when this thought shall cease to be 
overtopped by the memory of the day 
when for my class the old things were 
new things, every bit of color and music 
and pomp setting our blood tingling with 
common loyalty and hope. And I pity 
the man who can watch, without a lift 
of the heart, the annual procession of 
the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa under the 
Cambridge elms, with the latest initiates 
and the gray-headed graduates marching 
together behind a band of music, for no 
better reason than that this is what has 
been done before and will be done here- 
after. 


Pato Atto, Cat. 
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The Young American in the Philippines 


BY MAURICE DUNLAP 


[Mr. Dunlap is Collaborator in the Bureau of Forestry, Manila, and what he writes 
may be presumed to have the approval of the Governor-General.—EpzrTor. ] 


classes of work that bring the 

young American to the Philip- 
pines offering him a temporary means 
of livelihood or the opportunity of a life 
career. These are the United States 
army and navy, the civil service, business 
occupations, and the development of the 
natural resources of the country. 

The officers and enlisted men of the 
United States army and navy are, at 
best, transients. They come under or- 
ders and with the expectation of stay- 
ing only two or three years when their 


FR ctasses speaking, there are four 


‘places will be taken by new arrivals. 


They are stationed principally in the 
vicinity of Manila, or at a few large 
posts in the Moro province, which is 
under a semimilitary government. The 
armed force of Americans in the islands 
at present numbers about 12,000. 

Outside the army and navy there are 
about 12,000 Americans in the islands, 
2,000 of whom are women, Nearly half 
this number are engaged in some form 
of employment in Manila. Many of 
these have bought property, built houses 
and settled down to spend the rest of 
their lives in the islands. This is more 
true of the business people and the pion- 
eers than of the civil employees. 

The majority of the Americans in 
Manila, over 2,500, are engaged in the 
different branches of the civil service 
that offer opportunity to a considerable 
number of trained employees. Civil en- 
gineers, surveyors, foresters, architects, 
printers, stenographers and teachers find 
ready employment if capable of pass- 
ing the particular examinations required 
in each line of work. As a rule, sal- 
aries paid these employees are nearly 
twice that which would be paid for sim- 
ilar services in the United States. This 
is due, to some extent, to the false im- 
pressions prevailing at home concerning 
climate and health in the islands. These 
often make it difficult to obtain suffi- 
cient employees in special lines from the 
United States. Besides this, living in 
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Manila is higher than at home, many 
things being necessary to comfort here 
which would be deemed luxuries in the 
United States. Also, many interrupt 
careers at home to enter the service, 
and on their return have difficulty in 
resuming their work at the point where 
they left it. 

In connection with the army and navy, 
there are employed clerks who, while 
being civil-service men, are working for 
the United States Government. The ma- 
jority of civilians, however, are em- 
ployed and paid by the Government of 
the Philippines. Civilians in the latter 
service have special leave privileges not 
granted to those in the former, but are 
not considered employees of the United 
States civil service on their return to 
the States unless they have been three 
years in the Philippines service. 

The civilian who has passed his ex- 
amination and received his appointment 
in the homeland has his transportation 
paid to Manila and draws his salary 
from the moment of his arrival. He 
agrees to stay in the islands for a period 
of at least two years. Each of these 
years he may be granted a month’s va- 
cation with full pay, and at the end of 
the two years he receives two months’ 
additional salary; in other words, he re- 
ceives twenty-six months’ wages for 
practically twenty-two months’ work. 
During his stay in the islands when ill 
he can avail himself of free medical 
service at the Civil Hospital. The Gov- 
ernment also extends other courtesies, 
such as free transportation on Govern- 
ment boats to island ports, Japan and 
the United States, and a liberal allow- 
ance of holidays and half-holidays dur- 
ing department meets, carnival season 
and for many of the native holidays. 
during the warmer months the regular 
hours of service are reduced. These 
various privileges are extended as an 
offset to other things; separation from 
home and friends, the want of a pension 
fund for faithful employees disabled in 
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the service, and the interruption of ca- 
reer at home. President Taft advocates 
the establishment of a pension system 
which, in all probability, will become a 
fact in time and will lead to greater op- 
portunities for a career for the young 
American in the Philippines. Other 
world-powers have found the pension 
system for colonial employees to be mu- 
tually profitable to themselves and the 
employees. 

Appointments and promotions in the 
civil service are conducted strictly on 
the merit system, except that when qual- 
ifications are equal, natives of the islands 
are given first preference, soldiers with 
honorable discharges second, and Amer- 
ican citizens third. This is true, with 
the exception of one bureau, where the 
new men are appointed by the director 


of the bureau. This is the Bureau of . 


Constabulary, and as it offers peculiar 
opportunities for a career to the young 
American it deserves special mention. 
The constabulary is the armed police 
force of the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Established and admin- 
istered under the general supervision of 
the Governor-General, it is devoted to 
the maintenance of order, the preven- 
tion of crime, and the enforcement of 
the laws. It is a semimilitary organi- 
zation, but its methods are distinctly 
those of peace. The colonial dependen- 
cies of other Powers where similar con- 
ditions prevail have similar organiza- 
tions. In India the system has been a 
particularly successful one. The con- 
stabulary is organized on military lines, 
and its officers wear uniform and shoul- 
der straps. New appointees from the 
States enter with the grade of “third 
lieutenant and inspector.” The constab- 
ulary of the Philippines is the only 
branch of the civil service where a sub- 
stantial pension and retirement fund 
has been provided. In addition to leave 
privileges, quarters are given, and peri- 
odical increases in salary for length of 
service are more frequent than in other 
branches, Thus special inducements 
are offered to the right men in the con- 
stabulary, and yet these men have been 
particularly hard to find. The constab- 
ulary force is composed of some 5,000 
Filipinos, and officered by about 300 
men, a few of whom are natives. The 





necessity of dealing with native em- 
ployees as well as with native local offi- 
cers in the various provinces into which 
the constabulary is sent, requires a great 
amount of tact as well as the ability to 
maintain discipline. 

The majority of the young men who 
enter as third lieutenants are graduates 
of the colleges and universities of the 
Middle West. Men must be not under 
twenty-one and not over thirty-three 
years of age, and in good physical con- 
dition to enter this service. Applicants 
not graduates of colleges must pass ex- 
aminations in grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, history and constitutional 
law. The new Appropriation Act for 
the year 1909 calls for ninety-five third 
lieutenants. The salary of a third lieu- 
tenant is $1,100. Additional compensa- 
tion of $50 a year is given every officer 
not a Filipino who proves his ability to 
speak and read one native dialect. The 
usual salary for the regularly appointed 
employee on his entrance into the civil 
service is $1,200, but considering the 
special advantages offered in the con- 
stabulary, the difference of $100 is more 
than compensated for. 

Two peculiar opportunities offer 
themselves to the young American who 
is a civil employee in the Philippines; 
one is the opportunity to learn Spanish, 
and the other the chance of seeing the 
world. To any who contemplate future 
business dealings with South American 
countries the first is invaluable, and the 
broadening influence of the world tour, 
which many make in coming and going 
from these islands, cannot be underes- 
timated. 

A great number of men who origin- 
ally came out as volunteers or regulars 
in the United States army have re- 
mained to engage in various businesses 
and to develop the natural resources of 
the islands. The need of a lower rate 
of tariff to allow the entrance of Philip- 
pine products into the United States is 
the crying need of both business man 
and planter. The great resources of the 
islands need American capital to develop 
them and a market in the United States 
for the products. It seems rather odd in 
an American colony to see large and 
prosperous firms of Englishmen, Ger- 
mans and Spaniards receiving the lion’s 
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share of the profits of certain paying 
industries. American capital has intro- 
duced electric lighting and ice plants in 
the larger towns. It is constructing 
railways in the principal islands which 
continually require the services of num- 
bers of skilled Americans. It has brought 
in mining machinery, built saw mills, 
docks, and constructed a large factory 
for the manufacture of cocoanut oil. All 
the comforts and conveniences of Amer- 
ican civilization are furnished the so- 
journer in these islands by American 
capital. 

The planters who have found most 
success in developing the great agricul- 
tural possibilities of a rich soil combined 
with a fine climate have had some capital 
to begin on. The Gulf of Davao, on the 
Island of Mindanao, offers the most 
favorable field for the American in- 
vestor in hemp, rubber or cocoanuts. 
The climate is ideal, there are no ty- 
phoons to destroy crops, and the natives 
in those parts (pagans) are peaceable 
and willing to labor. There are at pres- 
ent forty-eight Amefican and twelve 
Spanish plantations in Davao. Tobacco, 
sugar cane, rice, rubber trees, and most 
of all, the great Philippine product, 
hemp, flourish wonderfully in this region. 
Experiments in raising spices are being 
made; pineapples and lemons flourish, 
and pearl shell, tortoise shell and bees- 
wax are all important exports. This 
rich country is under the government of 
the Moro Province, and seems to be 
likely to remain in the dominion of the 
United States for an indefinite period, 
according to the statement of the Gov- 
ernor of that Province in a recent an- 
nual report. He says: 

“No one dreams of now giving the Moro 
and Pagan the powers and of imposing on 
them the responsibilities of self-government. 


The most advanced of them has no conception 
of the meaning of the word.” 


The pioneers who have gone to Davao 
have gone with the purpose of establish- 
ing homes and ending their days in the 
country. Many Americans in other lines 
of work have also invested extensively. 
Thousands of rubber and cocoanut trees 
are set out every year, and everything 
points to this developing into a wealthy 
and prosperous community. Operations 
on all plantations have to be carried out 
on a large scale and the American must 
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be able to manage rather than labor. A 
white man cannot engage in manual 
labor in the tropics to the extent he can 
at home, and he must therefore have the 
capital to hire labor and the tact and 
patience to win the confidence of, the 
Oriental. Two difficulties that encoun- 
ter the prospective planter are the neces- 
sity of learning the local dialect and the 
new methods of cultivation, which must 
be learned, as rules that obtain in the 
United States will not hold in the Philip- 
pines. 

The natural resources of the islands 
are almost unlimited. The immense 
areas of valuable forests, the findings of 
gold and copper, and the marvelous fer- 
tility of the soil, that produces so many 
products for which there is always a 
market, all offer alluring prospects to 
the young American with some capital. 
There is an almost unlimited amount of 
magnificent fertile land available for 
homestead entry in the Philippines, but 
everywhere the same conditions must be 
considered that hamper the Davao plant- 
ers, ‘besides the facts that labor is not 
everywhere available and that it is prac- 
tically ‘impossible to settle among the 
Moros, who occupy much good agricul- 
tural and forest land and who are jeal- 
ous and suspicious of intruders. 

As to the health of all classes of 
Americans who come to these islands, 
the death rate is no greater than in the 
cities of the Southern States and is 
much less than the Filipino death rate. 
Notwithstanding exaggerated reports 
concerning cholera epidemics, figures 
show that only 124 Americans have suc- 
cumbed to the disease since the Amer- 
ica occupation among all classes—sol- 
diers, civilians, business men and pio- 
neers. Malaria and dysentery are rather 
to be dreaded because of their insidious 
effects on the system. The climate is 
fine in most parts of the islands where 
the larger cities are located and in many 
places it is ideal. There is always op- 
portunity for out-of-door sports the 
year round. If the young American 
avails himself of them and exercises 
ordinary care in his daily habits, he will 
be quite proof against Oriental diseases. 
Many diseases common in temperate 
zones are practically unknown to the 
Philippines, as, for instance, diphtheria, 
scarletina and hay fever. 
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Manila, altho far from other centers 
of civilization, is a modern city offering 
all the comforts and luxuries to be had 
at home. The young American who 
makes his home there will find athletic, 
literary and social clubs of every de- 
scription, the secret societies and lodges 
with which he is familiar at home, large 
church organizations, a flourishing Y. M. 
C. A. with elaborate quarters and gym- 
nasium, a fine street car system, electric 
lights, telephones and automobiles. 
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The Philippine Government and the 
Manila Merchants’ Association as well 
gladly furnish information to any one 
interested in the possibilities of a colo- 
nial career, or the investment of capital 
in the Philippines. The Director of Civil 
Service, or the Chief of Constabulary, 
at Manila, may be addressed. The Gov- 
ernor of the District of Davao, Davao, 
Philippines, may also be addressed con- 
cerning the association of planters in 
that district. 

Manita, P. I. 


Dr. Cook’s Pemmican 


BY E. FOUNTAIN HUSSEY 


[We have rarely received so many indignant letters from our readers as we have in 
regard to our editorial of October 21, “Is It a Lie?” We print the one which contains 


the most meat.—Eb1Tor. ] 


HAT is the matter with THE 
W. INDEPENDENT? Of course, one 
who speaks for fair play in the 
polar controversy stands, by the cast of 
circumstances, apologist for Cook. But 
does speaking for suspended judgment 
so commit us that we are going to be 
mortified to gall and bitterness, like the 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT, if he does 
not make good? That is very American, 
to be sure. We find it hard to stand for 
the impartial issue and not get our feel- 
ings involved. We have had several nota- 
ble fits when our personal pride was 
touched. We had one when Dewey was 
given a house, and off went a good man 
into oblivion. We have got the habit of 
looking to THE INDEPENDENT to hold us 
level. Please don’t let go! 

The wits have done their best to save 
the polar situation, but I am afraid that 
we are in for it. Here comes Mr. George 
Kennan, a name to conjure with. He is 
in deadly earnest. With what serious- 
ness, too, we sit down and read his arti- 
cles. He can feed dead dogs pemmican 
and we believe him like a fairy tale. He 
can do more wonderful. things with 
arithmetic, and dogs, than were ever seen 
before. He can take the savage husky, 


fresh from ‘gorging bear and musk-ox, 
start him over the polar ice on a pound 
a day of pemmican, and drop him dead 
of starvation in groups of eight and six 
at a time at needful intervals. If Dr. 
Cook could write like Mr. Kennan he 
would be a garlanded hero at this hour! 

Let us excerpt briefly from Mr. Ken- 
nan’s balance sheet of debit and credit, 
by which he proves to his own satisfac- 
tion that, “as a simple matter of arith- 
metic” Cook never could reach the Pole 
and get back again with the food supply 
he had. We quote the three first items 
as illustrative: 


Cr. 
March 21—Amount of pemmican at 
et eee: a 800 Ibs. 
Dr 


March 31—Pemmican eaten by 3 men 
and 26 dogs in first ten 
days, at 1 lb. each per day.290 Ibs. 
; (8 dogs died.) 
April 1o—Pemmican eaten by 3 men 
and 18 dogs in next ten 
days, at 1 lb. each per day.2to Ibs. 
(6 more dogs died.) 

The effect of figures upon the reading 
eye is a remarkable psychological phe- 
nomenon. They convince of anything if 
they only “come out even.” Had it not 
been for those impish dogs crying out 
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from their parentheses, “Why are we all 
in a heap?’ my docile mind, for one, 
might haye run over the neat present- 
ment nor have noted how all too perfect 
it was. Arctic explorers have never 
stated that Eskimo dogs characteristic- 
ally “up and die” in groups. Careful 
scrutiny of Mr. Kennan’s statement, 
however, demonstrates beyond a doubt 
they did in this case; eight dogs on the 
31st of March, for every dog of the 
twenty-six is duly charged in. the bill 
with his pound of pemmican to that day. 
Alternative to this, the only interpreta- 
tion is that whatever dog died before 
this date continued to eat his daily ration 
after he was dead. Further surprise 
awaits the reader, who is told that these 
dogs, obliged, dead or alive, to eat a 
pound of pemmican a day, perished of 
starvation, and that so soon! What is 
his interest to have it proved by scientific 
quotations that they dwindled from 60 
pounds to 24 in eight days, what his 
astonishment that they sank into that 
parenthesis mere skeletons, skin and 
viscera, “‘wholly deprived of fat, and 
saturated with fatigue toxins!” 

The second ten days, it will be seen, 
are consistent with the first ten days. 
The dogs show again that unexpected 
group method of demise, by starvation, 
on a full daily ration, duly charged in 
the bill. And when Mr. Kennan, down 
a column, gathers up “sixteen starved 
dogs,” weighs them, reduces them to 
equivalent terms of pemmican, and 
proves that the surviving train could not 
run six days, tho they have forty-two 
more to go, it looks as if it were all up 
with Dr. Cook! 

Let us get serious ourselves and start 
out afresh, arithmetic is so interesting! 
Cook set forth on the final dash with 
two Eskimos and with twenty-six dogs 
picked as the best from a pack of over a 
hundred, in prime condition, fresh from 
the hunting fields. Thirteen to a sled is 
not an economical team, six to nine being 
the efficient numbers. The extra dogs 
were taken for team food, to be sacrificed 
early in the journey, the first shirkers 
being the first eaten. The writer knows 
nothing from experience of Arctic travel 
nor the economics of the sledge train, 
but Nansen mentions (“In Nacht und 
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Eis,” ii, p. 122), counting a dog as 
twenty-five rations, even tho travel worn 
and “sziemlich ausgehungert.” 

Just as “a simple matter of arith- 
metic,” let us see how it would affect Mr. 
Kennan’s balance sheet if Dr. Cook, who 
is not yet commonly charged with being 
a fool, should dispose of the food dogs 
one at a time instead of in bunches, 
somewhat as follows: 

First Ten Days. 


Pemmican 
Men Dogs pounds 

Pat Gig. ..sica 3 26 29 
ee 26 ; 29 
Thitd «2+ coos 2 25 (first kill) 3 
Fourth — 24 (second kill) 3 
. SE 3 23 (third kill) 3 
Fee 3 22 (fourth kill) 3 
Seventh cha 21 (fifth kill) 3 
Eighth a 20 (sixth kill) 3 
| See 3 19 (seventh kill) 3 
Tenth a 18 (eighth kill) 3 


Total pemmican.. .82 
(Kennan, 290) 

Starting the second ten days with 
diminished numbers, which are further 
to decrease from eighteen to twelve, the 
six more dogs which Mr. Kennan allows, 
if properly disposed, suffice nicely for 
team provender during this period, since 
the total of dog days is 135 (17+16+15+ 
14+13+12+12+12+12+12), while the total 
of rations is 150 (6x25), not counting 
scraps left over from the first ten days. 
So we shall need only 30 pounds of pem- 
mican required for three men, where 
Mr. Kennan debits 210. For the twenty 
days, therefore, we total 112 pounds of 
pemmican for the expedition instead of 
Mr. Kennan’s 500 pounds, or a saving of 
388. If we held a brief for Dr. Cook 
we should go back and wipe out that 52 
pounds that we allowed the first two 
days out for the team, for the Eskimo 
dog when he is fat can travel, like the 
camel, long without food. But we are 
not trying to make a case for anybody, 
with Mr. Kennan’s too awful example 
before us of what zeal can do with fig- 
ures; zeal that would give a man no 
chance for his life in the Arctics, zeal 
that would kill his chance for honor at 
home. 

Nansen, in 1895, made his dash from 
the “Fram” with one companion and 
twenty-eight dogs, a party of thirty to 
feed as comparable with Cook’s twenty- 
nine. He carried 1,198 pounds of food, 
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which he expected to suffice for fifty 
days outward and at least as many back. 
Kennan credits Dr. Cook with 1,018 
pounds of condensed food at the start 
and an interval of eighty-four days be- 
fore he secured game. Nansen records 
eighty-six days before he and Johansen 
had game, and says that he had practi- 
cally a month’s supply still on his sleds. 
(“In Nacht und Eis,” ii, p. 124, 126.) 
Mr. Kennan, with all his Arctic experi- 
ence and his vast knowledge of Arctic 
literature, makes no mention of Nansen 
and the very detailed account in his 
“Farthest North” of this parallel feat in 
travel and food economy. 

The writer has had the experience of 
lunching with Dr. Cook and a small 
party of scientists, and of being an inter- 


ested listener for two hours to question 
and answer between the returned Odys- 
seus and the mathematicians, astron- 
omers, physicians and physicists present. 
Whether or not this wanderer is a man 
of guile, his tale appears as the most 
dramatic incident of modern times. Nor 
does he seem “of many wiles.” He is a 
man without personal magnetism; it is 
afterward that the simplicity of his man- 
ner, his pleasant directness, the proba- 
bility of what he says, come back to the 
mind and make it harder to believe that 
he lies than that he tells the truth. If 
you call that being convinced that he has 
stood at the North Pole, I do not know 
any one who has actually met the man 
who does not lean at least so far to his 
side. 


Ann Arsor, MIcH. 


The Calm Between Storms at 
Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


rate, I should say the Parliament- 

ary, situation here is just at pres- 
ent very peculiar. The Liberal adminis- 
tration has decided on giving to the 
House of Commons a week’s holiday 
from its very exciting and even more ex- 
haustive work. I was going to say that 
a holiday at this time of year is a very 
unusual Parliamentary event, but then 
I have to recall to mind the fact that 
it is a very unusual Parliamentary event 
to have the House of Commons sitting 
after the first week in October has pass- 
ed. The Government, however, took it 
for granted, no doubt, that the debates 
on the Budget could not possibly be 
crushed into a very limited space of 
time even now, and that the best course 
would therefore be to give the wearied 
members a few days’ holiday and then 
bring them back to settle down with 
revived energy to thé continuance and 
conclusion of their task. It is not prob- 


‘HE political, or to be more accu- 





able that the Budget measures can be 
disposed of in the representative cham- 
ber until well on in November, and then 
must come the eventful decision of the 
House of Lords. The truth is that peo- 
ple in general are now thinking much 
less earnestly over the clauses contained 
in the Budget measure than over the 
course which the peers may make up 
their minds to adopt with regard to the 
whole measure when complete. If I 
happened to be one of those who are 
devoted to the preservation of the hered- 
itary chamber. I know well what course 
I should advise the peers to adopt un- 
der the imminent conditions. I should 
recommend them, by all means, to let 
the financial clauses of the Budget pass 
untouched as they came from the House 
of Commons and take to themselves the 
airs of men too wise and, above all, too 
exalted to make any effort at the im- 
provement and instruction of a represen- 
tative assembly. If, however, the peers 
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should make up their minds to meddle 
with the financial clauses of the measure, 
and to send them back thus altered to 
the House of Commons, or to strike out 
some of them altogether, then the inev- 
itable result must be to bring about an 
appeal to the country thru the means of 
a general election, and to invite the abo- 
lition of the House of Lords in its pres- 
ent form as a governing political assem- 
bly. I think that every genuine and 
thoro Radical, and I include myself 
among those _ to 
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and the reassembling of the represen- 
tative chamber. Certainly the newspa- 
pers, whether metropolitan or provincial, 
do not convey to our minds any idea of 
a calm settling down upon town or coun- 
try during this present interval. We 
read accounts of furious meetings held 
everywhere at which the supporters and 
the opponents of the Government ex- 
press their opinions in the most furious 
denunciations of their political adver- 
saries. The Opposition newspapers con- 

tinued day after 





whom that descrip- 
tion must apply, 
will be sincerely 
glad if the peers 
should take that 
course, and thus 
bring on them- 
selves the decision 
of the country. 
There are many 
voters belonging to 
the Liberal party 
among the English 
constituencies just 
now who are far 
from being satis- 
fied with some of 
the clauses in the 
Budget. Such vot- 
ers_might, under 
ordinary condi- 
tions, have kept 
back from support- 
ing them by vote if 
the question should 








day to denounce 
Mr. Lloyd-George 
as if he were a 
British Marat or, 
rather, much worse 
than several 
Marats condensed 
into one, while the 
journals on the 
side of the Govern- 
ment write of this 
or that man on the 
other side as if he 
were engaged in a 
proclaimed _con- 
spiracy to make his 
country the per- 
petual bond slave 
of the Tory dukes. 
Certainly I find it 
hard to remember 
any crisis in our 
recent history 
which provoked 
so much passionate 
denuncation of 








thus and then have 
have arisen, but 
will most assuredly 
vote dead against the peers, and therefore 
for the present Government, if the peers 
should give them an opportunity of thus 
protesting against the existence of any 
hereditary chamber. 

In the meantime, the Commons are 
allowed to have a holiday from their la- 
bors—to have a week of quiet after the 
tempestuous debates of recent nights and 
recent days as well. I have heard it 
remarked more than once when this hol- 
iday was announced that after storm 
there comes a calm.- But I must say 
that I can hardly imagine anything less 
like a calm than the interval which is 
now coming between the adjournment 


H. G. WELLS. 


party by party as 
this financial 
scheme of Mr. Lloyd-George has done 
and is doing during what is supposed to 
be this present interval of calm. My fel- 
low countrymen in the House of Com- 
mons have not thus far taken much part 
in the controversy, and have not pledged 
themselves to the support of the one side 
or the other. But I think I may infer 
from some recent utterances of Mr. John 
Redmond, the leader of the Irish party 
in the House of Commons, that if the 
Government desire to have any support 
whatever from those who follow his lead, 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues must give 
to them some distinct promise and pledge 
that the cause of Home Rule is to be 
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frankly and fully adopted and proclaimed 
by the present administration. For some 
time back, as we all know, the present 
Government has made no manifestation 
whatever in favor of the Irish National 
cause. Now, I feel perfectly convinced 
that this holding back from any avowal 
of sympathy with Ireland’s demand has 
not the approval of at least some influ- 
ential members of Mr. Asquith’s admin- 
istration, 1 know that there are mem- 
bers, even of the Cabinet, who are as 
true to the principle of Home Rule for 
Ireland as was Mr. Gladstone himself, 
when that great statesman encountered 
all the forces of Conservatism and aris- 
tocracy in these islands in his noble ef- 
fort to give to Ireland a legislature of 
her own. I feel good hope, therefore, 
that Mr. Redmond’s recent declaration 
may supply to those members of the 
present Ministry who are growing slack 
in their support of Home Rule some 
good reason for a reconsideration of 
their position at the present political 
crisis, and for bearing in mind the fact 
that the Irish vote in the House of Com- 
mons has more than once already de- 
cided the fate of an imperiled Govern- 
ment. 

In the meantime, I think that there is 
even already a sort of reaction setting in 
against that current of public opinion 
which lately seemed to be in the direc- 
tion of Toryism and tariff reform. I 
observe that the number of Punch just 
issued has as its principal cartoon a cari- 
cature of Lord Rosebery, who is de- 
scribed as “the new Bombastes.” Now, 
I think it is not the habit of Punch to 
associate itself in any manner with a 
losing cause, and I have noticed that 
during this present crisis the comic jour- 
nal seems very anxious to proclaim itself 
as on the side of the present administra- 
tion. We shall, however, have West- 
minster Palace occupied again in a very 
few days by the members of both Houses 
of the Legislature, and the time cannot 
then be far off when we shall see wheth- 
er the peers have the courage to provoke 
and make inevitable the appeal to the 
country at a general election. 

Meanwhile, amid all the political ex- 
citement we have not been left without 
some literary work which can command 
a good share of public attention. For 


instance, we have the latest novel by Mr. 
H. G.. Wells, given to us in fine form 
by the publishing house of Unwin (Har- 
per). The novel is named “Ann Ver- 
onica,” and is described on its title page 
as “A Modern Love Story.” It is not 
my intention to offer to my American 
readers anything like an outline in min- 
iature of this most interesting novel. I 
may say, however, that it is admirably 
characteristic of its author’s style, that 
style which has imprest itself as effec- 
tively on American as well as English 
readers. Mr. Wells’s novels are novels 
of character rather than of incident, 
and the author can hold us completely 
enthralled by our interest in the daily 
lives of persons who live amid the 
most commonplace surroundings of life 
as if they were passing thru the most 
extraordinary and blood-curdling adven- 
tures. Ann Veronica, the heroine of this 
story, is born and brought up in a com- 
monplace London suburb, and even her 
adventures, when she comes to have ad- 
ventures of any kind, are only such as 
might be happening to numbers of 
young women in any neighboring street 
or in the next ‘parish. But she is none 
the less set forth before us as a typical 
impersonation of a new development of 
womanhood which is especially charac- 
teristic of the present day in what may 
be described as the civilized countries. 
From the moment when she begins to 
think for herself, she finds herself in- 
spired with a passion to give her own 
intellect its full scope, and to discard 
the traditions of the past. Now, I have 
said that I do not propose to tell the story 
of Ann Veronica, but shall leave that 
story to be told as none but Mr. Wells 
himself could tell it. The novel is cer- 
tain to create much eager and animated 
controversy among its readers, but I 
venture to think there is one epithet 
which no reader whatever is likely to 
apply to it, and that is the epithet “com- 
monplace.” I can, indeed, imagine many 
a discussion arising on the question 
whether the story of Ann Veronica does 
or does not point a moral. But I can- 
not believe that the most captious reader 
will doubt for a moment that never be- 
fore has Mr. Wells, with all his suc- 
cesses, given better proof that he knows 
how to adorn a tale. The heroine is 
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far from being a faultless young woman, 
and I can easily imagine many readers 
will set her down as devoted to her own 
ways and even crochets, but she is un- 
doubtedly full of charm, and is especially 
typical of the new girl of the period, 
a hopeful figure, a beacon light of prog- 
ress, according to some; a warning and 
alarm, according to others; but, most 
assuredly, one of the most attractive and 
impressive studies Mr. Wells has yet 
given to us in his ideal and yet thoroly 
realistic fiction. 

My fellow-countrymen in the United 
States and, indeed, a large proportion 
of all other inhabitants, native or foreign, 
in those States, will be glad to read of 
the events associated with the recent ccl- 
ebrations in Ireland of Father Mathew’s 
birthday. The great Apostle of Tem- 
perance was born in Tipperary on Oc- 
tober 10, 1790, and he died at Queens- 
town, near Cork, in 1856. He became a 
priest of the Capuchin order, and he 
devoted himself during the greater part 
of his life to the promotion of the cause 
of temperance, a cause which then, in- 
deed, stood much in need of promotion 
in Ireland as well as in many or most 
other countries. Father Mathew’s fame 
is thoroly well known thruout all the 
civilized world, and since he passed away 
from this life the anniversary of his 
birth has been made a day of national 
celebration thruout his own land, and, 
indeed, in every land where Irishmen 
find a home. This latest anniversary 
has, however, been made the occasion 
for the founding of a great national 
beneficent association, This association 
is to hold forth a helpful hand, a benefi- 
cent hand, not merely to the promotion 
of temperance, but to the assistance of 
every Irishman who is endeavoring to 
raise himself, and those who depend 
upon him, from the distress caused by 
want of employment and of healthful 
occupation. I feel, mysélf, much per- 


sonal, as well as national, interest in 
this most appropriate form of cele- 
bration to be given to the anniversary 
now and hereafter of this most memor 
able birthday. During my early boy- 
hood, Father Mathew was living , and 
working in Cork, and I was still only a 
mere boy when I[ received from him his 
temperance pledge, and he was the 
friend of my family and of me until his 
death in 1856. I am firmly convinced 
that the influence of his noble efforts in 
the cause of temperance has never since 
been lost on Ireland, and that the Irish 
people have never since his time gone 
back into anything like that addiction 
to frequent intemperance which was only 
too common among many classes before 
he began his great work, habits which 
were indeed even more common then 
thruout most classes in England and in 
Scotland and in many other countries as 
well. I may say that Father Mathew, 
altho the most earnest of men in his own 
work, was at the same time a man en- 
dowed with a bright, keen sense of hu- 
mor. He was ever a worker in the 
cause of education, and he founded a 
great temperance institute in Cork which 
was furnished with a large library for 
the use of boys as well as of grown 
men at the most moderate rates, and 
indeed with no charge whatever for any 
well-behaved men or boys among the 
poorer clases who were recommended 
on trustworthy authority to Father 
Mathew’s protection. I can distinctly 
remember that the first time I ever read 
or even saw the early numbers of one 
of Dickens’s novels, then published in 
monthly parts, was when these came 
under my notice on the central table of 
the reading-room in this institution. It 
is only natural, therefore, that I should 
feel a deep and peculiar interest in this 
most recent Irish celebration of the illus- 
trious Temperance Apostle’s birthday. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 




















The People and the New Tariff Law 


BY HARRISON S. SMALLEY 





{The author is assistant professor of Political Economy in the University of Michigan. 


—EpiTor. } 


INCE the enactment of the Payne- 
S Aldrich tariff law it has been evi- 
dent that relatively few people are 
really satisfied with it, while very many, 
especially in the West, are thoroly dis- 
satisfied. Yet it cannot be said that the 
law has suffered for want of able sup- 
port. In his public utterances, and es- 
pecially in his Winona speech, President 
Taft has defended the measure on many 
grounds. He has assured the people that 
it is the best protective tariff law ever 
enacted, that it amounts to a substantial 
revision downward, and that its passage 
is a compliance with the promises of the 
Republican platform, But with all that 
he has said Mr. Taft has accomplished 
little beyond convincing the people—if, 
indeed, they needed to be convinced—of 
his own sincerity in the matter. The 
law remains almost as unpopular as ever. 
There are doubtless various reasons 
which account for this fact. Some peo- 
ple have found, or think they have found 
flaws in the President’s defense of the 
law, which prevent them from accepting 
his conclusions. Others have been an- 
tagonized by what they consider his un- 
grateful conduct toward the insurgents, 
without whose devoted courage not even 
the President could have prevented the 
special session of Congress from being 
an utter failure. Still others are ren- 
dered apprehensive by his emphasis upon 
the importance of party solidarity, and 
fear that in this instance his regard for 
the general welfare may have been sub- 
ordinated to his consideration for party 
interests. Moreover the great body of 
ultimate consumers are disappointed be- 
cause they do not see in the new law any 
prospect of a diminished cost of living. 
But in addition there is another reason 
which, tho not so obvious, is nevertheless 
the most important of all. 

It is a fact to which attention is often 
called, that most of the public problems 
of the present day are economic in char- 
acter. This is true of the problems of 
labor and capital, corporations, trusts, 


railroads, immigration, the tariff, the con- 
servation of natural resources, and the 
like. It has also come to be clear that 
these problems are not independent, but 
that they are closely inter-related, and 
that this relationship arises, among other 
things, from the fact that they are all 
incidents of a great struggle which is be- 
ing waged for the control of industry. 
In this struggle is involved a conflict be- 
tween two antagonistic principles, the 
principle of democracy in business being 
pitted against that of autocracy, which 
for the moment is dominant. An issue is 
being drawn between property and priv- 
ilege on the one hand and the people on 
the other; between vested interests and 
the public welfare; between finance and 
business; between Wall Street, in a 
broad sense, and the country; between 
the many and the few; between plutoc- 
racy and popular government in indus- 
try and politics. This is an issue to which 
this journal has frequently directed at- 
tention. Beyond a doubt it is constantly 
becoming more and more clean-cut, and 
is being more and more clearly perceived 
by the people, True, it is not an issue 
between parties, but, on the contrary, is 
being fought out within the parties. 
Among Republicans, so far as Congress 
is concerned, the struggle is being waged 
by the so-called insurgents against the 
regulars, who are headed by the Cannon- 
Aldrich coterie. Needless to say, the 
latter represent the “interests,” privilege, 
finance, industrial autocracy, while the 
former stand for the people, the public 
welfare, legitimate business, industrial 
democracy. 

Now the simplest and most obvious 
fact about the new tariff law is that it 
was primarily the work of representa- 
tives of the “interests,” and was bitterly 
opposed by those Senators and Congress- 
men who are closest to the people. This 
is a fact which will not down. Presi- 
dent Taft and others may extol the mer- 
its of the law, but when all has been said 
an insistent thought creeps back into the 
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minds of the people. This ugly fact re- 
mains before their eyes; the tariff law 
was fathered and furthered by the agents 
of special privilege, but was fought to 
the end by a goodly number of those who 
are believed to have the public interests 
at heart. 

It is possible that if the very bill which 
finally passed had been introduced by 
the insurgents and advocated by them, 
its passage would have been hailed with 
satisfaction, at least by the great body of 
Republicans. But the people cannot wel- 
come a measure which is approved by 
many men whom they distrust, and is 
condemned by many others in whom they 
have the highest confidence. Even Pres- 
ident Taft’s powerful influence is not 
enough to turn the scales in favor of the 
law. 

Moreover, in an important sense the 
people.were defeated in the enactment 
of this law, and they are still smarting 
under the sting of the defeat. It does 
not relieve the pain to be told that the 
law is a good one. It may be good or 
bad—that is a matter of relatively little 
moment. The important thing is that in 
the passage of the bill it was demonstrat- 
ed that the Republican party in Congress 
is in the control of the Cannon-Aldrich 
coterie—men whom the people have 
come, rightly or wrongly, to regard as 
their enemies, as the enemies of indus- 
trial and political democracy. The exist- 
ence of the law, therefore, means to the 
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people a defeat, not so much because of 
defects in its schedules as because of the 
circumstances of its enactment. The law 
now stands as an outward and visible 
sign and as a constant reminder of the 
domination of the few over the many. Is 
it strange that the people da not like the 
law? 

In the popular mind, then, there is a 
recognition of a great industrial and po- 
litical issue of such magnitude that it 
wholly overshadows such a question as 
that of the tariff. A defeat on that issue 
is too great a price to pay even for the 
best of tariff laws. And therefore it is 
probable that even if the new law turns 
out to be a brilliant success. as a tariff 
measure, the hearts of the people will 
long nourish a bitter feeling about it. 
Whether this popular attitude is right or 
not, it is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss. In any case the fact remains 
that correct understanding of the opposi- 
tion of the people to the tariff law can 
not be gained unless one looks beyond the 
merits and defects of the measure itself 
to the manner of its formation and enact- 
ment. And if this can be taken as an 
indication that henceforth all measures 
will be judged by the people with refer- 
ence to their bearing on the ever-deep- 
ening conflict for industrial supremacy, 
it is a circumstance of serious import to 
those financiers who have aspired to au- 
tocratic control of American business. 

Ann Arzor, Micu. 


Oliver Otis Howard 


Sola Virtus Invicta 
BY JOHN PEARSON 
“Att the blood of all the Howards,” 


Noble tho it be, 


Never boasted truer, braver, 
Tenderer knight than he. 


Beside his life their proudest blazon, 
Dimly splendid, pales ; 

Kin or no, he lived their legend: 
Virtue alone prevails. 


CLEVELAND, OxTIO. 
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Che Student’s Ten Commandments 
By Jotun M. Thomas, DB. DB. 


[These Ten Commandments were pronourced by President Thomas, of Middlebury Col- 
lege, at a recent meeting of the University Convocation of the State of New York.—Eprror.] 


Chou shalt set the service of God and man before thine heart 
as the end of all thp work. 

Chou shalt inquire of each studp what it hag for thee as a 
worker for a better world, not relinquishing thp pursuit of 
it until thou hast gained its profit unto this end. 

Chou shalt {ove the truth and onlp the truth, and welcome all 
truth gladip, whether it bring thee or the world joy or suf: 
fering, pleasure or bardgship, ease or toil, 

Chou shalt meet each task at the moment assigned for it with 
a willing beart, 

Chou shalt work each dap to the limit of thp strength, con- 
sistentip with the pet harder work which shall be thp dutp 
on the morrow, 

Chou shalt respect the rights and pleasures of others, claim- 
ing no privilege for thyself but the privilege of service, and 
allowing thpself no jop which does not increase the jop of 
thp fellotw-men. 

Chou shalt love thp friends more than thyself, thp college more 
than thp friends, thp countrp more than thp college, and God 
more than all else. 

Chon shalt rejoice in the ercellences of others, and despise all 
rewards sabing the gratitude of thp fellows and the ap- 
proval of God. 

Chou shalt live bp thp best, holding thyself relentlessip to 
thoge ideals thou dost most admire in other men, 

Chou shalt make for thpself commandments harder than an- 
other can make for thee, and each new dap commandments 
more rigorous than thine olvn laws of the dap before. 
































A Southern’s View of “ The 
Southerner” 
The Southerner* first appeared in The 


Atlantic Monthly, where it excited much - 


interest among Northern readers, for 
whom it seems especially designed. 
While the author claims that it is a 
novel, it is really an indictment of a 
whole people. Nicholas Worth, the hero, 
is a Southern youth, who gets a Har- 
vard education immediately after the 
Civil War. Unfortunately, this educa- 
tion results in making him a man who 
feels better and different from his own 
kind, who secretly despises them for 
their faults, and who is only willing to 
impart to them the mind and virtues and 
standards of another people whom he 
admires more. There can be no doubt 
that the criticisms are written from an 
intimate inside knowledge of Southern 
character, and that the book contains a 
truthful list of not only the faults and 
frailties of this people, but of their falla- 
cious standards of value, one of them 
being to brag upon Nicholas Worth as 
a distinguished citizen of their section. 
The South is almost pusillanimous 
sometimes in its appreciation and praise 
of a merely intellectual and scholarly 
man. But that does not mean that the 
South accepts his doctrines and dogmas. 
It simply wears him like a brass button 
on the outside of his coat, where he will 
show for what it wants him to be worth. 
This conduct was offensive to Nicholas, 
and he calls it by ugly names in his 
book. He conducts a political campaign 
in opposition to the regular Republican 
and Democratic machine politics, and in 
the interest of education and industry— 
two particulars where the Southern 
character is: very frail, and this part of 
the book is used to display, in a cold, 
sneering manner, the thriftlessness of 
his people, their Chauvinism, their ab- 
surdities. He calls it the “land of the 
formulas,” where every one lives in the 
present as if it were the past. He nearly 
reaches dramatic expression in his con- 
tempt. but a Harvard frost of tempera- 


*Tue SouTHERNER: BrocRraPHy OF NicHotas 
Wortn. New York; Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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ment prevents their egregious animation. 
Jonathan in the story proclaims the 
history of the South in epigrammatic 
clauses. 


“Strong men came here. They worked; then 
they bought slaves and stopped working; then 
they wrangled; then they fought; then they 
were oppressed; and they were on the defen- 
sive from the time slavery came. They are 
sidetracked now, and are just about to find out 
that the track they are on leads to nowhere.” 


The author thinks that is “good his- 
tory.” And it is good outside history. 
But the spiritual history of the South 
has never been written, and the author 
of this book, whoever he may be, is 
either too stupefied by his. educational 
intoxication to recall it, or he is one of 
those poor creatures who never had the 
sense of it. 

Nicholas Worth is defeated in his po- 
litical campaign, and resents as dis- 
honorable the fact that the section still 
exploits him and claims him as one of 
the scholarly feathers in its cap. That 
is not dishonorable in Southerns; they 
do not think in the terms of the age in 
which they live, and above all, that they 
need a renaissance of life—a peculiar 
people, wonderful, crystalized in the 
heroics of memory and of temperament. 
But who shall bring them a message? 
Not a man like Nicholas Worth. Moses 
was a leader, a hero, not a pedagog who 
had lost his need of religion by squeez- 
ing his soul thru an intellectual sausage 
grinder at Harvard. No people, espe- 
cially a choleric people like those of the 
South, endure being kicked by a highly 
educated little fellow, and Nicholas is a 
little fellow. This is one fault of the 
book. The reformer in it is too small a 
personality, too decimated by the kind 
of education he is trying to thrust upon 
others, too contemptuous, too unfriendly 
in spite of his protestations of devotion. 
One may deceive primitive peoples, pa- 
gans and intellectual fools, but no man 
can deceive people whose life is of the 
heart rather than of the head. They 
have intimations and inspirations that 
guard them against the subtle verity of 
men like Nicholas Worth. 

The other fault of the book is this: 
By education and industry, the hero 
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meant the kind of education and the 
kind of commercialism that has secular- 
ized and fattened the North and East. 
The South is very backward in accept- 
ing it because of the heroic integrity of 
that heart-life already referred to, It 
does not appeal to its: ambition and 
moral and intellectual taste. What the 
South wants is a peculiar education, a 
training that appeals to something be- 
sides the commercial and _ intellectual 
cupidity which is the shame of the North 
and East, into which Nicholas Worth 
has really moved and of which he has 
his being. This is the fault of all the 
educational missionaries from that sec- 
tion who come South. They have noth- 
ing good enough or big enough to teach 
the people they come to reform. There- 
fore they remain to win their lands and 
moneys by the rejected system. 

There is a certain terrifying power in 
the South that makes a Southerner, such 
as the author of this book must be or 
have been, willing to sacrifice the credit 
for his good deed by failing to sign his 
name to an enlightening criticism of his 
section like this. This is not because he 
fears the sword, but the heart of his 
people. They do not merely turn their 
back upon the perpetrators of such a 
wrong as this author has committed; 
they have a power of contempt that is 
not intellectual or reasonable, but sin- 
cere, definite, personal, and with a kind 
of invincible blood-righteousness in it. 
And the victims of it declare that it is 
the most lasting, embarrassing and pain- 
ful experience a man can have in this 
life. This accounts for a good many 
excommunicated Southerners who no 
longer make their home in this section. 
They have told the truth about their 
own people in a manner which gives a 
false impression as well as a true one. 

Mrs. L. H. Harris. 


a 
Dr. Diet 


Since Fletcher threw his mastication 
and low diet glove into the arena we have 
had a lively tournament of discussion as 
to how much or how little should be 
eaten. Sir James Crichton-Browne,’ who 
is a distinguished English medical au- 





1PARSIMONY IN Nutrition. By Sir James Crichton- 
mae New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents 
ne 


thority, has answered the contention that 
men have always eaten too much and 
that only now are we getting diet wis- 
dom by insisting that the only test for 
diet sufficiency is human efficiency. He 
shows that men at all times have eaten 
what was acknowledged to be the stand- 
ard diet until Fletcher followed by Chit- 
tenden disturbed men’s notions in this 
regard. In the fifth century before 
Christ, at Athens, when the greatest men 
who ever lived were born in large num- 
bers and we had several of the most effi- 
cient human generations that ever came 
into existence, the proteid diet was high. 
The same thing has been true at all 
times. Whenever the diet of soldiers, 
sailors, prisoners, is reduced much below 
the average that men usually eat, tho 
this is nearly double what Fletcher and 
Chittenden deem necessary, weakness 
and illness supervene. Men cannot do 
good work and eat less than what in- 
stinct has taught mankind to eat in the 
past. 

Dr. C. Stanford Read* reviews the 
dietetic situation and seems a little in- 
clined to get on both sides of the fence. 
Perhaps men have eaten too much, but 
it does seem as tho instinct must be the 
only guide after all. In his chapter on 
“Vegetarianism” he has a very interest- 
ing review of observations made on in- 
ebriates in whom the vegetarian diet did 
away with all craving for alcohol. The 
Salvation Army has tried this plan on 
some apparently hopeless cases and de- 
clares that the benefits are incalculable. 
Women who were habitual drunkards 
for ten, fifteen and even twenty-five 
years have been able to overcome their 
craving for alcohol on a vegetable diet 
and yet gain in health and strength while 
living thus. 

Professor Snyder, of the University of 
Minnesota, has made a very valuable 
textbook* of all our present information 
with regard to foods out of the lectures 
that he has been giving at the Minnesota 
College of Agriculture on “Human 
Foods and the Nutritive Value.” He 
takes no sides and his discussion of food 
materials is excellent. 





2Faps AND Feepinc. By C. Stanford Read. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 

®Human Foops anp THerrR Nutritive Vatue. By 
Harry Snyder. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25 
net. 
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Upton Sinclair* has told the story of 
how he regained health by learning how 
to eat from Fletcher, and learning the 
additional lesson of eating very little and 
that of food out of which the life has not 
been cooked. He and his friend, Mr. 
Michael Williams, consider that they 
have come upon a new virtue—the virtue 
of good eating—fully as important as 
any of which moralists and prophets 
have ever preached. They want to pass 
on their lesson in feeding to others. and 
hence this book. The authors are per- 
fectly sure that what is good for them 
must be good for all the race. It is true 
that all the race for centuries has lived 
quite differently and that the old people 
in our almshouses fairly stuff themselves 
and have done so all their lives, yet live 
to be eighty, ninety and even a hundred 
in the enjoyment of good health. The 
latter-day evangelists seem to forget en- 
tirely how much the individual counts in 
anything like this and that we must all 
learn to live for ourselves. Their special 
dread is germs. Altogether there are 
something less than two score of germs 
that we know to be harmful to mankind. 
We know thousands of other kinds- that 
are not harmful and many of them are 
beneficial. Germs are little plants. We 
deliberately eat them in cheese and many 
other things, and that we should be eat- 
ing them unaware in meat and other food 
is not surprising. It looks awful to be 
told that there are 560,000,000 of aerobic 
microbes, we should say germs, in sau- 
sage, and 420,000,000 of anaerobes ; that 
may only mean, however, that our meat 
diet is more largely vegetable than we 
thought it. Whether we eat microscopic 
vegetables or the larger varieties may be 
a matter of utter indifference. Who 
knows? Apparently it has been so for 
the most part in the past, for the human 
race has survived in spite of the gauntlet 
of germs it ran all unaware in the pre- 
bacteriologic days. Let us not get 
scared. Instinct is still in the world and 
if not all nearly all is well as yet. 

& 

The Speakers of the House. By H. B. Ful- 
ler. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2. 
Mr. Hubert Bruce Fuller’s book on 
the Speakers of the House of Represent- 


“Goop HeattH anp How We Won Ir. With an 
Account of the New Hygiene. By Upton Sinclair 
and Michael Williams. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.20. 


atives is a running commentary on the 
presiding officers of that -body from 
Muhlenberg to Cannon, written with 
some verve and not much system. The 
best part of the volume is devoted to 
Reed and Cannon, about whom the au- 
thor writes with a firmness of hand that 
shows more than chance acquaintance- 
ship with these two great leaders. Pains- 
taking historical research does not seem 
to be a strong point with Mr. Fuller, so 
that the first portion of his book seems 
more or less perfunctory, not to say 
jejune. Reed’s “revolution” in the rules 
and his personality are described in a 
light and pleasing manner which is on 
the whole convincing, altho one cannot 
agree with the author’s view that Reed 
seemed to “combine happily the wit and 
sarcasm of Disraeli, the scholarship of 
Rosebery, and the sturdiness and stub- 
bornness of Gladstone.” This is, of 
course, fine writing for effect—perhaps 
a faint echo of something remembered 
from Macaulay’s style. There are a few 
good stories which add to the value 
of the book. Congressman Sulzer 
once applied to Reed. for recogni- 
tion on a pension bill, and met with the 
response, “This man is not entitled to a 
pension under the law. I am worried 
nearly to death with these pension bills.” 
Thereupon Sulzer replied: “I know it, 
Mr. Speaker, but just think of it, if I do 
not pass this bill it will be the death of 
this poor, old soldier. Recognize me and 
I will get it thru in a few minutes and 
I will save two lives, yours and his.” 
Reed recognized Mr. Sulzer when he 
had scarcely left the Speaker’s desk, and 
on the passage of the bill remarked: 
“The bill is passed and two lives are 
saved—the old soldier’s and that of the 
gentleman from New York.” There is 
also a pen picture of Mr. Cannon that 
must have been drawn from a point of 
vantage very close to the Speaker’s desk, 
and is alone worth the price of the book. 
Cannon is a conservative of unquestioned 
integrity ; he is studiously unconvention- 
al ; he mounted to his place by sheer hard 
work and mastery of legislative myster- 
ies ; his eloquence is his earnestness and 
his home-spun philosophy; while some- 
what narrow-minded he fights in the 
open ; he has carefully nursed his district 
with a handsome Federal building, a 
soldiers’ home, a wise distribution of 
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local patronage, and a long list of pen- 
sioners; and he has a general grip on 
things which is hard to shake off. Sure- 
ly this is about right. Mr. Fuller inci- 
dentally, in describing the working of 
the Speaker’s office today, makes a brief 
but effective analysis of the party system 
in the House—the Committee on Rules 
and the tenaciously cohering leaders. 
His conclusions, too, are sound; he does 
not join in the undiscriminating abuse of 
the despotism of the Speaker; he does 
not weep over the precious rights of the 
minority to delay the country’s business ; 
he believes that the trouble with the party 
system, including the Speaker’s office, is 
not in the system but in the character of 
the men who work it. The book will un- 
doubtedly find a place in the unacademic 
and readable literature of American poli- 
tics; it will only tarry awhile, however. 
with our Bagehot and Bryce, and will 
reach its long home before sunset. 


st 


The A-B-C of Taxation. By C. B. Fille- 
brown. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.20. 


This book, by a veteran defender of 
Henry George’s Single Tax doctrine, 
consists of a lucid exposition of George’s 
teaching about land values. It is cogent 
in parts as a geometric proposition, tho 
detailed with some unnecessary repeti- 
tion. Enthusiasm and _ cock-sureness, 
qualities which distinguish the genus 
Single Taxer, appear all thru. The story 
goes that when an awkward interval oc- 
curred at a funeral one mourner solemnly 
rose and proposed to redeem the time by 
saying a few words on the Single Tax. 
However, when the land taxers leave ag- 
ricultural land values aside and illustrate 
their case by exposing city rents, they 
become, indeed, impressive. Boston, the 
author’s city, pays a gross ground rent to 
its site owners of over fifty million dol- 
lars a year—three-fourths of it to dead- 
hands. Ten millions of this is resumed 
by the city as taxes. Taxes upon im- 
provements and upon personal property 
and polls amount to eleven millions. The 
Single Taxers propose to make the land 
pay the whole twenty-one millions and 
to leave improvements and personalty 
tax free. Like most reformers they prom- 
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ise the millennium as a reward for adopt- 
ing their scheme. While suspicious con- 
cerning the arrival of the millennium on 
schedule time, many city dwellers would 
dearly love to set the tax collector, like a 
watch dog, on to the land owners who 
are carrying off annually the fabulous 
values for which they “toil not, neither 
do they spin.” German municipalities 
have shown the way. Many of them put 
a special extra tax, amounting sometimes 
to 20 per cent., upon increments of values 
as shown by successive sales of city plots. 
The English Cabinet has scared the 
House of Lords until its teeth are chat- 
tering in its senile jaws, by proposing to 
take back in future one-quarter of all in- 
crements in urban land values for the 
public which creates them. In America, 
also, municipal services—schools, health 
inspection, hospitals, parks, baths and the 
like—are becoming so costly that this 
overflowing reservoir may shortly be 
tapped. 
as 


The White Prophet. By Hall Caine. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This book is an ambitious attempt to 
present a new religion, tho new only in 
the sense that by its teachings it shows 
how far short Christianity falls of the 
standard set by Jesus Christ. The scene 
is laid in English-governed Egypt, in this 
case significant because it is the home of 
two great religions—the Mohammedan 
and the Christian. This country, so pro- 
lific in prophets, produces yet another— 
Ishmael Ameer—who goes about preach- 
ing and teaching in much the same con- 
structive way his master did before him. 
The natives become excited and inter- 
ested, and the British Consul-General, 
believing himself face to face with a 
Mahdi rebellion, determines to suppress 
the Prophet. He turns to his son to aid 
him in the enterprise. The father is a 
typical representative of militarism, and 
above all a British soldier who obeys his 
superior first and last, whereas his son 
has a back-handed conscience that pulls 
him in a dozen different directions. The 
author half attributes this temperamental 
trouble to his American mother. The 
young man has heard the Prophet’ and 
believes that the preacher speaks the 
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truth when he says that Christianity, as 
well as Mohammedanism, has failed to 
redeem the world from its lusts. The 
son refuses to take part in the suppres- 
sion, and the future tragedies of the 
story are based upon this refusal. In the 
White Prophet the reader is supposed to 
see a new Oriental Christ, but the author 
has failed in his spiritual conception of 
the man. He preaches no sermons of 
hope, but condemns sweepingly. It’s 
Mr. Caine’s old trick of juggling with 
right and wrong till he makes the fail- 
ures of our one great religion seem the 
whole of it. Whatever may be the first 
impression of the Prophet, eventually he 
shows the cloven hoof that always marks 
the tracks of Mr. Caine’s idols, and 
thereafter we know that this book has 
no message from the spirit, but is just 
another subject the author has selected 
over which to have hysterics. The story 
has no compensations. The characters 
are made strong only that we may see 
them suffer longer. The whole is wordy 
and monotonous with padding. 


st 


Literary Notes 


....The Deutsche Geschichte, by Oskar 
Jager, the: veteran German historian, of which 
the first volume of 668 pages and reaching 
down to 1648 has just been published, will be 
completed in a second volume going to our day 
and date. Here we have for the thoughtful 
reader a history of Germany on a higher scale 
and written by a master. The book is being 
fully illustrated, the first volume containing 
114 cuts, mostly portraits. (Munich: Beck.) 


..+-Das Neue Testament in religidsen Be- 
trachtungen sd das moderne Bediirfnis, ed- 
ited by Lic. Dr. Gottlob Mayer in conjunction 
with seven other prominent representatives of 
progressive orthodoxy, is an earnest attempt to 
adapt the contents of the Bible to the thinking 
man of today, yet without sacrificing any of 
the substantials of the Scriptures. It is appear- 
ing in fifty parts, making a total of perhaps six 


volumes. Published by C. Bertelsmann, of 
Giitersloh. 


....An editor often wishes that he could 
write the whole magazine himself and so have 
it to suit him, but he rarely attempts it and still 
more rarely keeps it up. The Forerunner, how- 
ever, is, as its title says, literally “by Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman.” Mrs. Gilman writes the 
poetry, editorials, serial, short story, articles, 
answers to correspondents, and even the ad- 
vertisements. This last is an original feature 
which we hope will not become the universal 
custom. Mrs. Gilman in this first issue testifies 
from personal experience to have worn the 
hosiery, eaten the chocolate, used the toilet 
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preparations and employed the fountain pen 
that she advertises, but when the advertising 
reaches a hundred pages a month we fear it 
will prove too much of a strain upon her con- 


stitution. To INDEPENDENT readers it is not 
necessary to say that the new magazine is de- 
voted to the gynocentric theory of the universe 
and is full of novel ideas wittily exprest. 
(Charton Co., 61 Wall street, New York. $1 
a year.) 


rr) 
Pebbles 


A SURE THING. 

“I could kiss her,” said Bronson, “inside of 
twenty-four hours.” 

They were sitting on the beach—four of 
them. Bronson had just come from the city. 
The others had been there for a couple of 
weeks. ne d 

The girl in question was sitting some dis- 
tance away, under an umbrella, quietly and 
demurely reading. 

The other fellows looked at Bronson, each 
with an incredulous smile. é 

“That’s all right,” said Tilter. “So I 
thought; but it isn’t so easy. We have all 
tried it on,” he said, “and up to the present 
moment we have failed. For myself, I cannot 
make out whether she really objects or not.” 

Bronson gave another look in the direction 
of the young woman in question. 4 

“Perhaps you were in too much of a hurry, 
he said, reflectively. ; : a 

“If you think,” said Quibb, with a satirical 
grin, “that you can give us any points on that 
proposition, you are laboring under a totally 
unjustifiable delusion. I haven’t been spending 
my summers at seaside resorts for the past 
eight years for nothing.” 

“Nevertheless,” replied Bronson, “I bet I 
can kiss that girl within twenty-four hours. 
There‘s a spot on the back piazza,” he contin- 
ued, “and you can see it from one of the top 
windows of that bathhouse yonder. Now, you 
boys can see me do the trick. How would half 
past five this afternoon do?” ss 

“T’ll bet you a hundred you can’t do it!” 
broke in Hubton. “Will you fellows take a 
third each?” he asked, turning to his com- 
panions. 

“Sure!” replied Quibb. 

“I’m in!” replied Tilter. 

“Tt’s a go!” said Bronson. 


They all met again at six, behind a friendly 
rock. The trio that had bet with Bronson 
were all pretty well crestfallen. 

“You did it,’ said Tilter, disconsolately. 
“You're a wizard, all right. Boys, pony up.” 

“That’s easy money,” said Quibb, as he 
counted out his share. 

“T don’t know of any better way of making 
a hundred,” said Hubton, as he handed it over. 

Bronson smiled. 

“You mean fifty,” he replied. 

“Fifty!” exclaimed the three of them in 
chorus. “You made a hundred, didn’t you?” 

Bronson smiled again. 

“Fifty of it,” he explained, “goes to the girl.” 
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The Elections 


In several of last week’s State elec- 
tions there were issues or popular move- 
ments which excited more than local in- 
terest. Maryland voted a second time 
upon a constitutional amendment de- 
signed to disfranchise the negroes of 
that State, and it was rejected by a 
majority of 16,000. As the negroes are 
only about one-fifth of Maryland’s popu- 
lation, the excuses given in States fur- 
ther south for such disfranchisement are 
clearly insincere when offered there. 
The white people of Maryland do not 
fear “negro domination.” Disfranchise- 
ment has been sought there in the inter- 
est of Democratic machine rule. The 
rejection of the amendment was due 
mainly to Democrats who do not like 
their party’s machine and are also 
ashamed of the pretense that the negro 
vote menaces white supremacy. In 
Rhode Island, reform in legislative rep- 
resentation has been promoted by the 
adoption of an amendment increasing 
the number of legislators elected in 
cities, It is believed that this just change 
will tend to prevent control of legislation 
by a boss. Hereafter, also, the Governor 
will exercise the veto power. 











In Massachusetts the Republican ma- 
jority was reduced (in the vote for Gov- 
ernor) from 60,000 to 8,000. This was 
due chiefly to popular disapproval of the 
new tariff, altho Governor Draper’s veto 
of an eight-hour bill affecting certain 
classes of public employees had excited 
the opposition of organized labor. Dur- 
ing the campaign much was said about 
the tariff, which was the leading subject 
of the speeches made by the Democratic 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, who 
had been a Republican devoted to tariff 
reform. Disapproval of the new tariff 
was also effective in Nebraska, where a 
Republican majority of 24,000 was cut 
down to almost nothing. In Kentucky, 
the Democrats were favored by a reac- 
tion which gave them two-thirds of the 
Legislature and control of the municipal 
government in Louisville. 

In the State of New York there were 
many indications of the growing strength 
of the movement for the direct primary 
law proposed and earnestly advocated by 
Governor Hughes. Several Republican 
legislators will be replaced by Democrats 
elected by Republican voters, who could 
not support the candidates of their own 
party because these were clearly in oppo- 
sition to the Governor with respect to 
this issue. For the same reason there 
were some notable reductions of Repub- 
lican majorities. 

The most important municipal elec- 
tions were those in New York, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Boston. A majority of the people of 
San Francisco have voted virtually to 
discontinue the prosecution of the men 
who were responsible for corruption in 
their municipal government. This is the 
meaning of the defeat, by a majority of 
10,000, of Francis J. Heney, the brave 
prosecutor, who was a candidate for Dis- 
trict Attorney, and of the election as 
Mayor of P. H. McCarthy, candidate of 
the Union Labor party, whose foremost 
representative heretofore has been 
Mayor Schmitz, the corrupt and convict- 
ed partner of Boss Ruef. Those who 
desired to see the rich bribers prosecuted 
to conviction fought hard in the cam- 
paign, but were overcome by the votes 
of citizens who had been complaining 
that the prosecutions affected business 
unfavorably and gave the city a disa- 
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greeable notoriety. It is quite well 
known that the prosecutors had ample 
support until they began to reach after 
“the men higher up,” the wealthy and 
“respectable” officers of corporations 
whom Heney had determined to bring to 
justice. This election probably marks 
the end of the movement against these 
rascals. San Francisco has blundered. 
If her people, holding up the hands of 
a courageous andt‘tompetent prosecutor, 
had sent to prison all these thieves and 
bribers, this would have been an achieve- 
ment of which they and their children 
after them might have been proud. 
Moreover, it would have been highly 
beneficial to the business interests of 
the city. These interests must suffer by 
reason of last week’s shameful surren- 
der, the defeat of Heney, and the elec- 
tion of a Mayor who promises to make 
San Francisco “the Paris of America.” 

The election in Philadelphia offers no 
encouragement to those who hoped for a 
reaction there in favor of reform. D. 
Clarence Gibboney, for many years an 
earnest worker for decency and honesty, 
was the candidate of the reformers for 
District Attorney. But the local Repub- 
lican “organization,” controlled now, as 
it was at the time of the uprising a few 
years ago, by a combination of contrac- 
tors, prevented his election. The major- 
ity against him was 43,000. Rarely can 
a majority of the people of Philadelphia 
be aroused from that curious indiffer- 
ence which accepts the domination of a 
ring. 

Boston voted for something closely re- 
sembling the commission form of gov- 
ernment, and is the first of our great 
cities to seek in this way an improvement 
of municipal conditions. There is to be 
a mayor, elected for four years, but sub- 
ject to recall at the end of two years by 
a majority of the voters. Nominations 
for this office are to be made on petition 
by not less than 5,000 voters, and the 
ballots are to bear no party designations. 
The Council is to be composed of only 
nine members, all elected at large for 
three years, and three of them going out 
each year. These Councilmen are also to 
be nominated by petition. Nominations 
made by the Mayor for heads of depart- 
ments must be approved by the State’s 
Civil Service Commission. The experi- 
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ment will be closely watched elsewhere. 
Topeka also voted for a commission 
plan, and Mount Vernon, a suburb of 
New York, gave a small majority in 
favor of a similar form of government. 
It will ask for legislative approval of a 
charter providing for a commission of 
five persons (the Mayor being one), and 
for the recall of any one of them. 

In Cleveland, Mayor Johnson, who has 
held the office four terms and become 
widely known as the vigorous advocate 
of three-cent fares on the street rail- 
ways, was a candidate for re-election. 
His Republican opponent was successful. 
Mayor Johnson also lost his majority in 
the Council. The explanation appears to 
be that the people were weary of the 
long contest for a reduction of fares. It 
will be recalled that recent referendums 
have been unfavorable to the Mayor. 
One cause of the prevailing weariness 
has been unsatisfactory railway service. 
A settlement of the controversy is said 
to be at hand, and it will probably be 
made upon the basis of an allowance of 
net earnings permitting 6 per cent. divi- 
dends. It cannot be foreseen how this 
will affect the fares, but they will be 
much lower than they were when Mayor 
Johnson began his fight, eight years ago. 
Altho out of office, his purpose will have 
been accomplished in part. 

Many feared that the result of the 
election in New York City would be ex- 
tremely unfortunate, but it was quite 
encouraging. While it is true that Tam- 
many’s candidate for Mayor, William J. 
Gaynor (recently a Judge of the Su- 
prem Court), was elected, it is also true 
that Tammany lost nearly all of the 
other offices, both in the city and in New 
York County. Thus it has been deprived 
of control of the highly important Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, in 
which it will have only the three votes 
of the Mayor, while the’ officers elected 
on the Fusion ticket will have twelve. 
The powers of this board with respect 
to the city’s purse are large, and it is 
expected that the city’s expenditures dur- 
ing the coming term of four years will 
exceed $1,000,000,000. The election of 
the Fusion nominees for a long list of 
offices below that of Mayor was due to 
the candidacy of William R. Hearst in 
opposition to Judge Gaynor. He became 
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a candidate upon condition that his sup- 
porters should vote for these Fusion 
nominees. 

A majority of them are Democrats, 
but not Democrats of the Tammany 
kind. The new Comptroller is a Repub- 
lican, but the President of the Board of 
Aldermen and the presidents of the 
three leading boroughs are independent 
Democrats. The quality of these asso- 
ciates of the Tammany Mayor in the 
Board of Estimate may be indicated by 
the records of two of them. Mr. Mc- 
Aneny, formerly a prominent advocate 
of civil service reform, was recently, as 
the head of the City Club, a leader in the 
work of preparing and filing the charges 
against two of Tammany’s borough 
presidents, who were afterward found 
guilty and removed from office. Mr. 
Mitchel, President of the Board of 
Aldermen, as Commissioner of Accounts 
conducted the official investigations 
which disclosed their unworthiness. 

Judge Gaynor has an inviting oppor- 
tunity to work in harmony with these 
men and others elected on the Fusion 
ticket, and thus to give the city good 
government. If he declines to do so, the 
city will still be served by their honesty 
and proved ability. As for Tammany, 
excluded from the springs of patronage 
in nearly all the offices of the city and 
of the county, which includes a large 
part of the city, its plight causes good 
citizens to rejoice. The discomfiture of 
this organization encourages the friends 
of good government thruout the country 
and all over the world, 


st 
John S. Kennedy’s Bequests 


AN example to the country and the 
world, and particularly to rich men in 
this country, is to be seen in the bequests 
made in the will of Mr. Kennedy, who 
died in this city last week. He was one 
of those canny and shrewd and yet gen- 
erous and public-spirited Scotchmen who 
have been educated in the spirit of John 
Knox and the love of learning, and equal 
love of acquisition, for which Scotland 
is famous. He was one of the most hon- 
ored citizens in this his adopted city, and 
his will is as admirable as any that has 
ever been written by a rich man. 





His estate is estimated at $60,000,000, 
and nearly a half of it is given back to 
the public. It is not the amount given 
so much as the good judgment shown in 
the selection of the objects for his be- 
quests that calls for our admiration. 

And, first, he appreciates the value of 
religious institutions for the benefit of 
the world. It is a fine lesson to others 
that he first gives two and a quarter 
millions each to the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, the same denomi- 
nation’s Board of Home Missions, and 
its Church Erection Fund. The Church 
Extension Committee of the New York 
Presbytery will receive a million and a 
half, while the Bible Society receives 
three-quarters of a million. We pre- 
sume that very little of this is in the way 
of permanent endowment, of which only 
the interest can be used. Similarly, the 
American Board has once or twice re- 
ceived by bequest a million or more, and 
wisely used it to extend its work, ex- 
hausting the gift in a few years. Its 
profit to the world is much greater thus 
put to immediate use and enlarging its 
influence than when it is held as an en- 
dowment to reduce the charities of a suc- 
ceeding generation. There is no better 
work than the Christian missionary serv- 
ice, which gives character to the people 
of our own country and carries civiliza- 
tion—that, too, a Christian civilization— 
to foreign lands. 

Then Mr. Kennedy gave largely to 
education. Of these gifts the most not- 
able, and the one which most pleases us, 
is that of a million and a half dollars to 
Robert College, Constantinople. One can 
go the world over and hardly find an 
institution which has better served its 
generation. Its story is told in President 
George Washburn’s “Fifty Years in 
Constantinople,” just published. Found- 
ed by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, and then pre- 
sided over by the scholar and statesman, 
Dr. Washburn, it has been the creator of 
free Bulgaria, and its influence has been 
commanding in the regeneration of 
Turkey itself. Now the Turks are seek- 
ing its instruction for their choicest 
youth, as previously did the Bulgarians, 
and now do the Greeks and Armenians, 
but for lack of accommodations it has 
been unable to accept those who have 
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applied. This gift will enlarge its 
capacity for influence. Now let some 
one else do as much for the Syrian 
Protestant College in Beirut, an institu- 
tion of similar influence for the Arabic- 
speaking world, and also supply proper 
endowments for a dozen other American 
colleges in Turkey, India, China and 
Japan. Some of these Mr. Kennedy also 
wisely remembered — $25,000 to the 
Syrian Protestant College and $50,000 
to the Anatolian College in Marsovan, 
Turkey. 

Very wisely Mr. Kennedy gives large 
bequests to the city of New York. To 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
New York Public Library, Columbia 
University and the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal he gives two and a half millions each. 
These gifts could hardly be better be- 
stowed. The Metropolitan Museum 
ought to be magnificently endowed, a 
chief honor to what will yet be the great- 
est city in the world. A million and a half 
goes to the United Charities, and three- 
quarters of a million to the School of 
Philanthropy of the Charities Organiza- 
tion, and smaller amounts to other insti- 
tutions. 

When we come to other educational 
institutions we observe a similar wise se- 
lection. The University of the City of 
New York receives three-quarters of a 
million; and Yale, Amherst, Williams, 
Dartmouth, Bowdoin and Hamilton col- 
leges receive each $100,000, and a simi- 
lar amount goes to Hampton and Tuske- 
gee institutes, while a considerable num- 
ber of other colleges and schools will re- 
ceive smaller amounts. 

We say it is a model will. It indi- 
cates the testator’s personal knowledge 
of the institutions designated and an un- 
usually wise appreciation of their value. 
Of course the larger half of the estate 
goes to relatives and personal friends, as 
is right; but ‘his obligations to the public 
are handsomely recognized. And there 
is a wise understanding of what are the 
forces which benefit the world, religion 
and education; and the education under 
religious influences. Would that other 
rich men, whose wealth always comes 
from the public, might as fully and wise- 
ly recognize their obligation to the public 
which has so enriched and honored them. 
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After all, it was the character of Mr. 
Kennedy which made him able to do 
what will continue him a blessing to the 
world at home and abroad after his 
death, as well as during his lifetime. 


s 
The Independence of Church 
Courts 


THE question how far the decisions of 
ecclesiastical bodies under their own con- 
stitutions can be reviewed and reversed 
by civil courts is an important one to all 
denominations, and nowhere more so 
than when two denominations attempt to 
unite, as in the case of the union of the 
Cumberland Presbyterians with the 
Northern Presbyterian Church. Both 
Churches agreed by their highest’ na- 
tional bodies to unite; but as is always 
the case there were some of the Cumber- 
land Church who objected and followed 
the example of the “Wee Frees” in Scot- 
land, went to the courts, declared that 
they were the real genuine Cumberland- 
ers, and demanded all the property. 

The legal question involved is as to 
whether the General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church and 
the lower synods had the right and au- 
thority to agree to unite. The ordinary 
American way is to hold that the actions 
of the ecclesiastical authorities are not to 
be reviewed, that these matters are ultra 
vires of the civil courts. But the Eng- 
lish view is the Erastian one, and has 
been somewhat followed in a few of our 
State courts. Under it the Free Church 
of Scotland recalcitrants were given all 
the property of the Free Church when it 
joined the United Presbyterian Church, 
and Parliament had to correct the evi- 
dent wrong. The English law courts hold 
that all questions connected with Church 
property, doctrine and discipline in- 
cluded, are subject to review by the civil 
courts. The American view is otherwise, 
and has found expression in the decisions 
of a majority of the Supreme Courts of 
the States, and also im decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court. Ina 
number of cases the Missouri and Ten- 
nessee courts have supported the English 
view, and it is not surprising that they 
have given the property of the Cumber- 

















land Presbyterian Church in their bor- 
ders over to the minority which reject the 
union, on the ground that the creed of 
the Presbyterian Church, that is, the old 


. Confession of Faith, denies liberty of 


will and damns infants. The Missouri 
decision devotes seventeen pages to show 
that the Confessions of the two Churches 
do not agree. 

While Indiana, Tennessee and Mis- 
souri courts have favored the lingering 
minority, in most States the decisions 
have allowed the union, refusing to over- 
ride the decisions of the Church courts. 
In Missouri the Supreme Court has 
denied a rehearing to the Union party. 
The Appellate Court of Indiana has ren- 
dered an opinion favorable to the Anti- 
Unionists, and an appeal has been made. 
In Kentucky, Texas and Georgia the 
Supreme Courts have given decisions 
favoring the union, and litigation is now 
pending in Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado and California. In Illinois the 
Supreme Court has decided one case in 
favor of the Unionists, but as there is 
another for it to pass upon involving 
somewhat different questions we cannot 
claim that court as yet for the Union 
party. An Indiana case is now before a 
United States Court, and an Erastian 
view is not likely to prevail there. 

The Anti-Unionists have been, as 
might be expected of the defeated party, 
blazing hot over the matter, and. their 
language in their paper quite goes be- 
yond the usual courtesies. The Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly of the 
Cumberland Church at Dallas, Tex., the 
Hon. Warner E. Settle, now Chief Jus- 
tice of Kentucky, but who did not sit 
when the case was tried in his court, has 
been charged with having misled eight 
men by an erroneous decision at Dallas, 
and it is asserted that fraud was therein 
perpetrated on them, but they have not 
been produced cither in person or by affi- 
cavit. It was decided in the Chancellor’s 
Ccurt of Tennessee that this asserted 
fraud was not pertinent to the case. 

The Union of Churches is so very de- 
sirable a result that the opposition of a 
fev ought not to be regarded. There 
always will be those who want to dis- 
sent, who have outlived their age. They 
have to be ignored and overridden, or 
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there will be no progress. This union 
is working happily except for these legal 
contentions, which will be settled before 
very long. They simply should make 
those planning other unions very careful 
about the preliminary steps. Litigious 
people will make trouble, and some few 
courts may be as little worthy of consid- 
eration as the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri which has decided that the West- 
minster Confession of Faith is a fatal- 
istic document. Even if it were such the 
new Confession relieves the fatalism. 


a 
The Uncultured Sex 


THE question, which we raised in our 
issue of October 28, of why so many fine 
women remain unappropriated, has 
aroused among our readers the interest 
that its importance deserves. We have 
acquired a collection of human docu- 
ments invaluable to the student of fem- 
inine psychology. All conceivable views 
are set forth in them, except, of course, 
that which we editorially exprest. The 
letter we have chosen for publication 
presents a case quite different from that 
of our former contributor, but equally 
significant of present day tendencies. 
Miss Saepe Quaesita, as we have ven- 
tured to name her, throws a new light on 
the old question of why American girls 
marry foreigners. It is not so much be- 
cause they long for titles and castles as it 
is because the Frenchman, the Italian 
and the Austrian (why this marked 
omission of the Englishman?) show 
more verve and esprit in their suit. The 
lady apparently would not mind a little 
contradiction and even bullying if there 
were interludes of music and moonlight. 
Young men in search of wives should 
make note of this point. It seems that 
the old rule, “faint heart never won fair 
lady,” still holds with the new woman. 
We had sonietimes suspected that edu- 
cated women rather enjoyed the abject 
terror into which the display of their 
superior accomplishments threw the 
ordinary man, but we are glad to find 
that we were wrong, at least in so far as 
this lady is a representative of her class. 

She is obviously a little unfair in com- 
paring American men who earn their 
own living and expect also to support 
their wives with Europeans who have 
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had nothing to do but to play Chopin and 
make love and who are hunting for 
American wives with bank accounts suffi- 
cient to keep them for the rest of their 
lives in the secure enjoyment of the same 
pursuits. To be successful in the cultiva- 
tion of culture a country must have a 
leisure class. We Americans recognize 
this fact, but we are going about the get- 
ting of this leisure class in a new way. 
In Europe the aristocracy is largely re- 
lieved from drudgery in order that they 
may cultivate the graces of life. In 
America the attempt is being made to 
relieve the women of all classes from 
drudgery, and we are glad to see that 
some of them at least are making good 
use of the leisure thus-afforded them. It 
is a project involving unprecedented dar- 
ing and self-sacrifice.on the part of 
American men, this making an aristoc- 
racy of half the race. That it is possible 
yet remains to be proved. Whether it is 
desirable depends upon whether this new 
feminine aristocracy avoids the faults of 
the aristocracy of the Old World, such 
as its frivolousness and snobbishness. 
But our contributor belongs to the 
self-supporting class as much as the 
American men with whom she associates, 
and she has a right to expect them to be 
her equals in taste and acomplishments. 
Altho in our opinion she attaches too 
much importance to the conventional 
stigmata of culture, we must acknowl- 
edge the justice of her indictment. In 
the educated classes the American man 
is undeniably inferior to the American 
woman in range of interests, in refine- 
ment of taste, in manners and in conver- 
sational ability, and his deficiencies can- 
not be altogether accounted for by his 
absorption in business. They are due 
rather to mental laziness and lack of am- 
bition. That the American man prefers 
to “hold his religion in his wife’s name” 
is an old joke. He is also content to 
turn over to his better half his literature, 
his art and his music, and she is likely in 
the future to have a monopoly of his sci- 
ence and political economy. Women are 
in the majority, not only in the churches, 
but also at the lectures, concerts, operas, 
theaters, art galleries, libraries and study 
clubs ; that is, in all forms of the collec- 
tive pursuit of religious, intellectual and 
artistic culture. This is partly due to the 
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greater gregariousness of women, but 
the number of men who privately culti- 
vate the fine arts is insignificant. The 
qualitative disparity is greater than the 
quantitative. The better the music or 
the pictures or the play the fewer the 
men. The lowest and worst concerts 
and operas are attended only by men. ‘At 
those of mediocre quality the audience is 
about half and half. And the music that 
requires the closest attention and the 
highest intelligence for its appreciation 
has chiefly women for its auditors. 

The present trend in education in- 
creases this difference between the sexes. 
There are more women being educated 
than men and they are receiving a wider 
culture. They are in overwhelming ma- 
jority in the graduating classes of the 
high schools, and wherever they are al- 
lowed to they predominate in the depart- 
ment of liberal arts of the universities. 
That is, the men are being more narrow- 
ly trained for their vocations and the 
women are gaining a broader outlook 
and a cultivated esthetic taste. 

One reason for the present rage for 
athletics is that the boys have been driv- 
en from the classroom to the football 
field by force of feminine competition. 
It is the only place where masculine su- 
premacy is incontestable. There has 
been much complaint that college girls 
admired the athletes more than the schol- 
ars among their colleagues. But as our 
contributor shows, it is the nature of 
woman to want to look up to a man. 
Now, our girls are growing so tall since 
they have got out of the house into the 
open air that it is hard for them to find 
men to look up to. That they adore the 
football hero does not necessarily mean 
that they admire brute strength more 
than intellectual ability, but that brute 
strength is the only kind of superiority 
which they can find to admire in the 


opposite sex. 
a 


Our Mature Country 


WE the people of the United States 
have thought of ourselves and of our 
national domain for nearly a century and 
a quarter as collectively and in combina- 
tion a “new” country. Land to occupy 
and to “skin,” for the mere trouble of 
taking possession of it and working it 
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by wasteful methods, has been thought 
of as boundless in extent. Food and 
raw materials have been looked upon as 
cheap,” as “surplus,” and as an unlim- 
ited stuff for export. Manufactures have 
been regarded as products of old coun- 
tries, which we could produce here only 
by artificially raising their prices. Equal- 
ity and democracy we have assumed to be 
forever secure on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, because any man, if he chose, could 
live independently on the land, asking no 
iavors, and holding his head as high as 
the tallest. 

Doubtless we shall be an “‘old country,” 
and possibly an effete civilization before 
we cease to think of ourselves in these 
terms of youthful optimism. And per- 
haps there is no more harm in it than 
there is when proud old gentlemen re- 
fuse assistance in getting into their over- 
coats, and dear old ladies wear the gay- 
est of brightly beribboned hats. Never- 
theless, for some purposes, we might 
wisely begin to survey ourselves with 
a somewhat severer accuracy, and for 
practical purposes admit that, if not yet 
old we have become at least a mature 
country. 

A small thermometer may give read- 
ings as exact as a big one. Every time 
that the price of milk is advanced a cent 
a quart the fact is quite as good an indi- 
cation that our country has gotten. be- 
yond childhood, if not, indeed, beyond 
adolescence, as would be a system of 
established social classes, such as one 
sees in England. All prices have ad- 
vanced in the western world; but one 
has only to look over miscellaneous price 
schedules running back for fifty years to 
discover at a glance that continuously 
the prices of food and of raw materials 
have been advancing and are still ad- 
vancing by greater steps of increase than 
the prices of manufactured commodities. 
Whether because agriculture no longer 
offers so good an opportunity to gain a 
livelihood as it once did, or because the 
temper of the people no longer suits it- 
self to the rural life, our population is 
ceasing to be a food-producing people to 
the same predominating and character- 
istic extent that it was half a century 
ago. 

This fact, even if it stood alone, would 
settle the question of our national youth 


or maturity. The distribution of our 
people has become the distribution ob- 
served in old countries. Our habits are 
becoming the habits of the older nations. 
Our public opinion is becoming like the 
public opinion of Europe, notwithstand- 
ing our republican form of political 
organization. We have the luxurious if 
not the leisure class. We have the 
“class struggle,” and we are beginning 
to have landlordism. 

This conciusion is backed up by the 
observation of our shrewdest men of 
affairs and our expert investigators. 
When Mr. Hill, speaking from the 
standpoint of the railroad man engaged 
in transporting grain and other food 
stuffs to the seaboard, tells us that we are 
likely before many years to import food 
instead of exporting it, we receive his 
prediction with mingled feelings of shock 
and incredulity. Perhaps Mr. Hill is 
wrong in the literalness of his prophesy. 
Perhaps we shall continue to export food 
supplies, but if we do, it will be because 
we wake up in time to realize that we can 
no longer “farm it” by the old American 
methcds. We must farm it by scientific 
and intensive methods of cultivation, 
which must combine American ingenuity 
with the European habit of applying in- 
telligence, patience and persistent hard 
work, together with abundant capital, to 
the undertaking. And this means that 
we have become a mature country, and 
must live as mature countries have 
learned how to live. 

If we ask what the essential fact or 
circumstance characterizes the habit of 
life in mature countries the answer is 
found in the sober word “economy.” Ap- 
parently we are the most wantonly waste- 
ful people in the world. The conditions 
of life that prevail in the mature country 
will compel us to take stock of our re- 
sources and our energies and will make 
us cease to squander them. That we 
shall be a less happy people when we 
cease to be so happy-go-lucky is not 
likely. On the contrary, we shall “cut 
out” of life an enormous amount of use- 
less striving after things foolish and un- 
satisfying, a striving that now renders us 
irritable, and too often brings breakdown 
and bitterness. It is the common ob- 
servation of travelers in European coun- 
tries that people in all social ranks there 
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seem to possess a happier spirit than we 
know, and to have more leisure than we 
find for the substantial enjoyments and 
amenities of life. Yet they have to work 
harder than we, and they get less for 
their toil. The necessity for economy 
has compelled them to choose the things 
that are worth while. Perhaps nothing 
in the whole range i human habits, next 
to the elemental moraiities, contributes 
so much in the long run to substantial 
happiness as a well disciplined habit of 
“cutting out” the things that are really 
not worth striving for, or coveting. In 
becoming a mature country we shall face 
some serious problems. that hitherto we 
have vainly imagined we might escape. 
But for recompense we shall be saner 
and wiser. We shall be more economical 
in a large and good sense of the word; 
we shall acquire a truer taste; we shall 
work less nervously and more effective- 
ly; we shall have more leisure, altho we 
may work as many hours a week; we 
shall be healthier, and, more than all, we 
shall be happier. 


The Apple Crop 


A RURAL reader of THE INDEPENDENT 
writes: “Cannot your country editor tell 
us what is the matter with the old-fash- 
ioned apple? In fact, what has become 
of the Spitzenburg and greening and 
pippin of our boyhood days?” The writer 
of this note complains that the old demo- 
cratic apple, the everybody’s fruit, has 
become so high priced that oranges are 
cheaper. He is right, and what we are 
going to do about it must be considered. 
For the past three years the apples have 
gone. up to five dollars per barrel, and 
over that, for the choicest fruit in the 
New York market. There was one let- 
down just at the close of the 1907 sales, 
when the market went to smash, owing 
to the immense amount of cold storage 
hastily tumbled on the retailers by the 
speculators. But this fall apples are 
more scarce than ever, and the really 
prime fruit can be secured only at a 
fabulous price. It has become a people’s 
question, for the apple enters so largely 
into everyday food that we cannot fill its 
place either with any other fruit or food. 

The old-time apple tree was grafted 
high up, on seedling stock. The Spitzen- 
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burgs constituted simply the top of the 
tree, while the trunk was a hardy seed- 
ling ; but now our apple trees come to us 
from nurseries, and are grafted in the 
roots. It so happens that the wood of 
three or four of the best old sorts are 
more or less tender, and being thawed 
and frozen during the winter, they soon 
give way, and begin to die. With weak- 
ened stock the fruit itself is less perfect, 
altho likely to be more in quantity. Then 
again, the old-fashioned apple tree was 
planted in virgin soil; it was never fed 
after that, but allowed to exhaust all the 
apple and apple tree food that the soil 
contained. In this way most of the farm 
lots where apples are likely to be planted 
are unsupplied with those elements 
which go to make up good apple trees 
and apples. Here are two of the diffi- 
culties in the way of apple growing. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Evidently we have got to go back to 
grafting our tender sorts high up, on 
hardy seedling wood. Then again we 
have got to learn how to feed our trees. 
The fact is there is not one of all our 
fruit trees that needs more care than 
the apple; but there is not one of them 
all so completely neglected. The apple 
orchard is planted, and then the trees 
are expected to shift mainly for them- 
selves. This not only in the way of 
plant food, but in the way of trimming 
and spraying. You cannot find one fair- 
ly trimmed and honestly fed orchard to 
a township. Most of our apple growers 
do not know what the apple and apple 
tree needs. Perhaps the simplest solu- 
tion of this problem for them would be 
to make their orchards sheep pastures, 
for the sheep litter is evenly spread and 
the food supplied uniformly. The skillful 
grower will, however, learn that his trees 
need just about that sort of compost 
which comes about from a gathered pile 
of barn manure, muck, autumn leaves 
and other waste. This pile will some- 
times need a little lime, to hasten the 
fermentation. 

We do not get by all our ‘troubles yet, 
for the apple enemies have greatly mul- 
tiplied within the last fifty years, and 


_there is far more for the tree itself to 


contend with. Some of our trees must 
be washed at least every month with 
kerosene emulsion, or its equivalent, to 
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keep down the scales and the fungoid 
diseases. Bordeaux mixture is getting 
to be a phrase pretty well known among 
our farmers, and they are learning its 
power to protect foliage and bark alike 
from fungus diseases. They must, how- 
ever, learn that these remedies have to be 
applied with considerable continuity and 
determination. Possibly we are getting 
to be a little too familiar with the use of 
arsenical mixtures on our crops. These 
things have worked wonders in the way 
of helping us in our battle with moths, 
hugs and beetles in the larva stage, but 
they are not needed in such. reckless pro- 
fusion as is sometimes recornmended. In 
fact, the remedy has proven sometimes 
worse than the evil. 

In 1909 whole States were devastated 
with what we sometimes call the apple 
louse—an aphis that does not confine. its 
work always to the apple tree. When 
this pest does occur, however, and as- 
sails the apple, it comes in such sweeping 
myriads that the foliage of the trees is 
burned up. The very defective leaves 
are no longer able to perform their func- 
tions, in the way of distributing food to 
the fruit. The forming apples hang in 


clumps like crab apples, and the whole 
crop remains worthiess except for cider. 
This is the story of this fall’s crop. Hali 
a dozen States or more report about 20 
per cent. of their apples fit for barreling; 


the rest almost worthless. Those who 
thinned their apples closely, thus assist- 
ing Nature, were able to produce as good 
a crop as on ordinary years. Very few, 
however, have done this, and now the 
market price for good apples is away up 
‘above the poor man’s pocketbook. 
Perhaps the worst difficulty that the 
apple grower has to meet with is a fly. 
an insect that works all summer, stinging 
thru the skin of the apple, and laying an 
egg that sometimes does not hatch out 
until the fruit is barreled and in the cel- 
lar. Millions of barrels of the best 
apples are annually destroyed by this 
pest. So far we are unable to defy it, 
just as we are still unable to meet the 
attack of the aphis described above. To 
some extent the country editor is able, in 
this way, to account for the high prices 
and the short crops. But on the other 
hand he is able to report that a list of 
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apples ts gradually being secured, new 
sorts in the main, that are not only hardy, 
but immune to a great extent to the at- 
tacks of the foes we have named. 
Among these are the Wealthy, the Mc-. 
Intosh, the Shiawassie, the Astrachan, the 
Hubbardston, while others approach 
these in their power of: resistance. Pre- 
cisely why these varieties and some 
others are neglected by beetles, bugs and 
flies it is hard to say; it will be enough 
to know that they are let alone. 

So, then, it comes about to this, that 
we can have apples enough for the peo- 
ple. and at about $2 a barrel—and good 
apples at that—when we have learned 
that the apple tree must. be our most 
carefully cultivated tree, and that our 
orchards must get us much brain atten- 
tion as our hops, potatoes and wheat. If 
this cannot be brought about the grand 
old apple is hereafter to be for the 
wealthier classes alone. New features of 
the fight will doubtless develop, with 
new insect and fungoid foes, but, for the 
present, first, feed well, and, second, trim 
vell—that is, give your trees sunshine 
and air, and do not exhaust their 
strength on useless suckerage. Brains 
are needed here if anywhere in horticul-; 
ture.’ And why not? The apple is 
worthy of all the care and thought we 
can bestow upon it. Nature knew what 
she was giving us when she made it; and 
did not mean it for louts and loafers. 
You can have my prince of fruits, she 
seems to say, only with special care and 
energy. 

King of the Rosaceze family, the apple 
may be set down as at the head of the 
vegetable world. Come out into the or- 
chard and study the McIntosh, the 
beauty and the glory of early winter; 
or the Northern Spy, the pride of mid- 
winter. Almost any one can grow a tree 
of either variety in his dooryard, arch- 
ing over his well, or displacing a far less 
valuable bush. They should displace a 
vast number of ordinary yard, lawn and 
shade trees. They should line our 
streets. There is no reason for stingi- 
ness with the apple. Let the pedestrian 
have a pocket-full; let the schoolboys 
freely lunch. It is our national tree. 
Nothing will more contribute to national 
health than enough apples for all the 
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people. Less meat, more fruit; less hard 
work for the digestive organs, more 


healthfulness. 
& 


If Colonel Colton’s inau- 
gural address as the new 
Governor of Porto Rico 
is met with fairness by the people, there 
ought to be more political peace in the 
island than has been the case of late. 
He said: 


“That complete self government under the 
Stars and Stripes will eventually come to the 
people of Porto Rico is as certain as our in- 
stitutions are secure. It will come to them 
when a sustained public opinion arises among 
the whole people that cannot be easily swayed 
by the specious arguments of the few who may 
seek to advantage themselves at the cost of 
their country. . 

“I believe that every permanent resident of 
Porto Rico who desires to become an Amer- 
ican citizen should be entitled to do so, and 
that the jurisdiction of the courts for the ac- 
complishment of that purpose should be so ar- 
ranged as to make the procedure convenient. 

That Congress never intended to debar 
them from becoming American citizens is con- 
clusively shown by its act of June 29, 1906, 
which, in my judgment, points out a clear 
channel thru which any Porto Rican may be- 
come an American citizen by voluntary act 
without leaving this island.” 


Any Porto Rican who asks for citizen- 
ship can get it, but only as foreigners 
get it, which does not quite satisfy the 
pride of nationality. Yet the objection 
is that the declaration that all Porto 
Ricans are American citizens would for- 
feit the special privileges which Porto 
Rico has of holding for the local ex- 
chequer what is received from customs. 
We trust that very soon it will be found 
safe and wise to constitute Porto Rico a 
Territory, will full Territorial privileges 
and obligations. 


Citizenship for 
Porto Ricans 


The Irish Catholic voters, 
who in Ireland threw over 
Mr. Parnell when they 
found him guilty of social sin, pardoned 
Judge Gaynor and voted for him as 
Mayor of New York, quite undisturbed 
by the charge that he had forsaken the 
Catholic faith after his first wife had 
secured divorce for adultery, and that he 
had married another against the rules of 
his Church. Western Catholic papers 
repeated these charges and anticipated 
that he would be turned down by the 


Parnell and 
Gaynor 
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voters. One priest in church denounced 
Judge Gaynor and warned his hearers 
not to vote for him, and just as the 
campaign was closing circulars were sent 
to the voters repeating what Western 
Catholic papers had said, but the imper- 
turbed voters obeyed Tammany rather 
than the Church. They remembered ar 
old Irish rule to follow Rome in religion, 
but not in politics; and they seem to 
have regarded the candidate as no longer 
a Catholic, amenable to Catholic moral- 
ity, and felt they could vote for him as 
they might for any trustworthy Protest- 
ant or atheist. It is just as well that the 
circulars, purposely: held back till too late 
to reply to them, had no effect. It is 
proper to raise questions of a candidate’s 
present morals, but hardly of the 
offenses of his youth when he has, by a 
long life of decency, left them behind 
him; but it is not well to raise the ques- 
tion of religion. To raise it at the last 
moment savors too much of a political 
trickery, 
a 

While the Church of Christ, 
Scientist, is having a mighty 
quarrel, one party composed 
of the men who control and manage the 
decrepit Mrs. Eddy, in Boston, and the 
other the men and women who attach 
themselves to the by no means decrepit 
Mrs. Stetson, in New York, the world 
looks on and laughs, and in a not over- 
Christian way enjoys the fun too much 
to say, “A plague o’ both your houses!” 
And why? Simply because the language 
familiar to both is gibberish to all the 
rest of us. They actually think they 
understand the non-understandable Eddy 
Bible—both parties—and read it with 
veneration. Both talk of “malicious ani- 
mal magnetism,” “unscientific control 
thru hypnotism,” “absent treatment” and 
various imaginary conditions and mean- 
ingless philosophical jargons which de- 
light the initiate, and confuse and amuse 
the outsider. It takes an enormous 
capacity for faith to accept the revela- 
tions of the aged prophetess, but we 
would be content to stand aside and 
merely look if it were not for the ex- 
traordinary tyranny exercised by a little 
coterie of men who surround the Boston 
prophetess and who undertake to give 
their orders to just as credulous people 


A Teapot 
Tempest 
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here in New York. The New York 
lirst Church of Christ, Scientist, seems 
likely to split; mostly a quarrel of per- 
sonal ambition, and we do not believe 
that the attractive and ambitious Mrs. 
Stetson, with all her hypnotism and ani- 
mal magnetism, deserves to be deprived 
of her rights to teach and heal any more 
than those who run things in Boston. 
We are content to have the break come 
simply because the whole doctrine is un- 
scientific and unintelligible; and when 
ordinarily cultivated people shall learn 
logic and the meaning of words and the 
sense of evidence, the whole aggregation 
will disappear. 


We print this week a 
defense of academic 
ceremonial, gowns, 
hoods, mortarboards—all the polychrome 
of fifteen assorted colors of silk or 
velvet by which a graduated scholar indi- 
cates what is his sort of degree, from 
divinity to dentistry. The author’s apol- 
ogy is of a somewhat reversible logic, 
like “lucus a non lucendo.” It must be 
‘a very deep wisdom” that has been 
wrought into the present movement, for 
he tells us that “it is wholly irrational, 
and all the better for being so”; that 
“nothing could be more irrational,” and 
we agree with him. We admire the 
acuteness if not the validity of the 
process by which it is proved that what 
is irrational is therefore wise. The ob- 
jection_that the assumption of gorgeous 
clothes to separate the scholar from the 
unlearned man is undemocratic is more 
serious than the charge of irrationality. 
The author admits that the gowned and 
hooded baccalaureate actually has gained 
no rights and privileges not allowed to 
anybody else, for the old ones have all 
passed away; but he adds that they de- 
ceive nobody, for neither the wearer nor 
the spectator imagines he has any special 
privilege. The show is, he says, “a re- 
version to medievalism, but not to medi- 
eval views.» Why we should revert to 
medievalism when we have got away 
from the medieval views is not clear. 
Our own contention is that all this put- 
ting on of outworn millinery is more 
than mere amusement, like a play or a 
historic pageant, but that it is the at- 
tempt to impress the beholder with the 
claim of belonging to a superior class. 


A Defense 
of the Irrational 





Abraham Lincoln could not wear a 
scholar’s gown to cover his angularity, 
or a yellow, or crimson, or mauve, or 
magenta hood to adorn his shoulders, or 
a quatre-cornered cap to top his inches; 
and what such a plain, ungraduated and 
ungarnished gentleman could wear is 
good enough for the youth who will 
leave the universities in 1910. 


st 


We are glad that A. 
Turkey Protests Rustem Bey, Chargé 

d’Affaires of the Turk- 
ish Legation at Washington, made a 
public protest against the illiberality of 
the United States, as represented in the 
action of a Federal court, which has re- 
fused naturalization to an Armenian on 
the ground that as an Asiatic he was not 
“a free white person” who might under 
our laws be naturalized; and we do not 
care if this protest was contrary to diplo- 
matic etiquet. It was right, just the 
same, and needed to wake our people 
up to the absurdity of the interpretation 
of the law and of the law itself. Think 
of it! It lets in black negroes from 
Africa, but shuts out Chinese and Japan- 
ese and Hindus, and has been used to 
shut out the Syrians, Turks and Armen- 
ians, who are white Caucasians, the 
Turks from Circassia itself, the land of 
beautiful women. Here is Turkey, back- 
ward, half civilized, whose courts we re- 
fuse to trust, protesting against the illib- 
erality of American courts, and justly 
protesting, to our shame. We are told 
that Attorney-General Wickersham will 
make an investigation to determine 
whether, under our laws, Turks are or 
are not “free white persons.” The state- 
ment is laughable; the question does not 
require investigation in law or in justice. 
It is agreeable to report that this past 
week another judge has admited a Turk- 
ish subject to naturalization. It had been 
rumored that the Turkish Government, 
which now allows Christians to enter the 
army, was willing that Armenians should 
be regarded as ineligible to American 
citizenship, as that would prevent young 
Armenians from flocking to this country 
to avoid military service, intending to 
return as American citizens; but this 
protest shows that the Turkish Govern- 
ment is more concerned for the honor of 
its subjects than for loss to its army. 
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We are not convinced that the Ber- 
mondsey bye-election proves that the 
Tories will win at the next general elec- 
tion in Great Britain. To be sure, a 
Unionist got the victory, but it was by a 
plurality, and not a majority. The 
Socialists put up a candidate, thus divid- 
ing the Liberal. vote, one the Rev. Mr. 
Salter, an ethical culture preacher, son 
of an American clergyman once known 
as a member of the “Iowa Band.” Ber- 
mondsey is about the most disreputable 
quarter of London, and its voters were 
much besieged by an elaborate and costly 
campaign. The population is fearfully 
crowded, composed of dock hands and 
laborers in unskilled employments at the 
lowest wages. We put no great confi- 
dence in the reports of the Associated 
Press, whose reports always favor the 
Conservatives, who have the money. ~ 


Cd 


The most notable and concrete mémo- 
rial of Gen. O. O. Howard is Howard 
University in Washington, dedicated to 
the education of the negro race. Gen- 
eral Howard was for a while its presi- 
dent, and he then resided in a spacious 
old mansion which adjoins the univers- 
ity’s property. The first department he 
planned for the university was the 
School of Theology, taken up by the 
Congregationalists, but quite interde- 
nominational and evangelical in its char- 
acter. Its present quarters are too small 
for its hundred students, and the presi- 
dent, Dr. Thirkield, asks that General 
Howard’s admirers give it to the uni- 
versity. It is a wise suggestion, and the 
house could be purchased and fitted up 
for less than a quarter of its original 
cost. 

& 


Even Southern papers laugh at Bish- 
op Candler’s protest against the gift 
of a million dollars by Mr. Rockefeller 
for an investigation as to the means for 
curing the disease caused: by the hook- 
worm. The bishop took it to be an in- 
sult to the South, and a part of the policy 
of representing the South as backward 
and unable to attend to its own problems 
of education and health; and so he re- 
sented the gift. We observe one Nash- 
ville paper which supports Bishop 
Candler with the assertion that those 
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supposed to be affected are not reall 
diseased, but only no-account lazy. Bi 
that is an even harder disease to cur 
and would need more millions. 


& 


Eleven women are mentioned by Va: 
Norden’s Magazine who have give 
each one or more million dollars to char 
ity. They are Mrs. Leland Stanford 
$33,000,000 ; Mrs. Russell Sage, $25,000, 
000; Miss Helen Gould; $10,000,000 
Mrs. Thomas F. Ryan, $5,000,000; Mis: 
Mary J. Winthrop and Miss Eliza O 
Ropes, $2,000,000 each; Mrs. A. A. An 
derson, $1,750,000; and Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. F. S. Penfield, Miss 
Anna T. Jeanes and Miss Grace H. 
Dodge, who have each given $1,000,000. 
These are big sums, and, so far as we 
can judge, given with as much true gen- 
erosity as was the widow’s mite. 

ed 

At last the House of Commons has 
passed the Budget bill, and by the ex- 
pected majority, and it is up to the 
House of Lords to accept it or to reject 
it if it dares. That way stands peril. It 
would mean that there will begin the 
campaign which will not end until .the 
House of Lords is reduced in numbers 
and reformed in spirit. 

as 

Perhaps it was not malaria, after all, 
that caused the decline of Greece and 
Rome. It might have been the hook- 
worm. Let the classicists go thru the 
literature again with this in mind, and 
see if they cannot find evidence confirma- 
tory of this theory as they have of the 
other fifty-seven varieties. 

& 

Before going out of office Mayor 
McClellan has done a good thing in ap- 
pointing three women on the Board of 
Education, of this City, with one more 
promised for Brooklyn. It is a step in 
the right direction which leads to full 
suffrage. 

& 

The Japanese Minister of Education 
has issued instructions to the prefectural 
governors to prevent the students in the 
Japanese schools from drinking saké, the 
national drink, made from fermented 
rice. 
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Probable Future of the 
Interest Rate 


Ar the meeting of the Actuarial Soci- 
ety, held at Springfield, Mass., last 
month, an interesting paper bearing the 


The 


above title was read by Walter G. Nich- 


ols, editor of the Insurance Monitor. 
Speaking to actuaries, Mr. Nichols 
pointed out the great importance of a 
thoro knowledge regarding the interest 
rate, saying in part as follows: 

“The importance of such knowledge is ob- 
vious when it is considered that a difference 
of 1 per cent. in the prevailing rate of interest 
may add from Io to 15 per cent., or even more, 
to the cost of an insurance policy, while stat- 
utes limiting the surplus which a company may 
carry for its protection have been growing in 
popular favor. The subject is one which has 
heretofore received scant attention in the dis- 
cussions of ‘this or any other actuarial body. 
In fact, it is one which is but little understood 
even by political economists, who have made 
it a special study, or by financiers themselves. 


“What is interest? According to all standard 
definitions it is the payment of money by the 
borrower for the use of money loaned or a 
moneyed debt forborne. Whether the basis of 
that payment is the forbearance of the lender 
to use his own or the service which the bor- 
rower enjoys, whether the payment is made up 
of such returns for its use in the shape of 
legitimate interest with a premium added for 
the insurance of the risk assumed by the lender 
cf its loss matters little for the purpose of this 
discussion. The essential fact is that it js in 
form, at least, a moneyed payment for a money 
joan. It represents in theory what that money 
is considered worth by the borrower and what 
the granting of the loan is considered worth 
by the lender. But what is that money which 
is the basis of the whole transaction? The er- 
roneous conceptions on this subject have led 
up te many of the mistaken views on the in- 
terest question. Money in the sense in which 
it is here employed is simply the medium of 
exchange for the transfer of capital. Its form 
is unimportant. It may be gold or silver, bank 
notes, or bank credits. It may be the leather 
and wood of the Romans, or the cowry shells 
ot the Indian, or even the macoute of the 
African, which was but a sign of value having 
no substantial existence. Its one essential fea- 
ture is that it shall be a generally recognized 
standard of value thru which, commodities may 
be exchanged and obligations canceled. Tle 
Intrinsic value of the material employed serves 
no other purpose than that of aiding to fix the 
standard, and only so far as money falls short 





Insurance 





of completely performing this function of ex- 
change does its condition and character enter 
into the interest problem. A common standard 
for the measure of exchange values is the 
prime ‘essential of all business intercourse in 
civilized communities. The thing actually 
loaned and repaid in every moneyed transac- 
tion is an interest in such commodities, includ- 
ing labor itself, as may be purchasable, and 
the measure of that interest is the value of th 
commodity in terms of money. 


“We seem to be on the eve of stupendous 
changes analogous to those which were wit- 
nessed during the nineteenth century. Indus. 
trial Europe is crowded and seeking exits for 
its surplus people and capital, The Far East, 
too, with its adoption of Western civilization, 
is feeling the pressure of population and the 
need of capital to develop its resources. . The 
United States is fast changing from a new to 
a well-settled country, with a prospective popu- 
lation of from two to. three hundred millions in 
the near future. Canada, too, ts opening up 
her great agricultural territory in the North- 
west, and in Russia the fertile plains of Siberia 
are bidding for population. Asia Minor, so 
long the abandoned home of ancient civiliza- 
tions, is being penetrated by railroads and the 
valley of Mesopotamia may again be the gran- 
ary of the East. Africa, impenetrable for ages, 
the land of mystery, has been explored and 
partitioned, and that vast continent is rapidly 
being peopled by Europeans. Australia is yet 
only fringed with settlers. South America has 
been but imperfectly explored and the great 
valley of the Amazon is unknown territory. 
Our own Alaska is only beginning to reveal 
the mineral wealth which she possesses, while 
from our Rocky Mountain region westward 
stretches a wide belt of territory whose virgin 
soil has never been leached by the tainfalls and 
whose desert character is just beginning to be 
reclaimed by irrigation. 


“In the light of these facts and of these at- 
tending the alternate rise and fall of the in- 
terest rate for more than a thousand years, is 
there not strong ground for the argument that, 
since human nature does not change. and the 
incentives to save and to borrow and to spend 
remain the same, c?pital will continue, for 
many years at least, to command the market 
price which attaches to an era of expansion?” 

& 

By the recent placing of $300,000 ad- 
ditional insurance on her life Mrs. 
Charles Netcher, owner of the Boston 
Store, in Chicago, becomes a risk for an 
even million of dollars and she is be- 
lieved to be the most heavily insured 
woman now living in the country. 


























The Monetary Commission 


SENATOR ALDRICH, chairman of the 
Monetary Commission, began on the 5th 
a tour of two weeks in the Middle West, 
and his first address was made in Chi- 
cago on the following day. This is the 
tour of which the President spoke in 
Boston, on September 14, when he said 
that Mr. Aldrich had “been regarded 
with deep suspicion by many people, es- 
pecially in the West.” It will be recalled 
that at the same time he remarked that 
conversation with the Senator showed 
that the “trend of the minds of the Com- 
mission was toward a central bank of 
issue.” In his address at Chicago, Mr. 


Aldrich said that the question of a defin- 
ite plan of reform had “not yet been 
taken up or considered by the Commis- 
sion,” whose report will not be submitted 
until a year from next December, but 


those who read carefully the report of the 
address will see that it seeks to clear-the 
way for the advocacy of a central bank. 
There is no open argument for the es- 
tablishment of such an institution. The 
Senator is asking for the counsel and co- 
operation of business men, and is prom- 
ising that the investigation shall be the 
most complete and thoro one of its kind. 
But there are certain passages which are 
designed to have much weight. We 
quote a few of them: 

“The conclusion has been reached [in other 
countries] with unanimity that bank note is- 
sues should always be made under govern- 
mental control, or at least subject to strict 
governmental restrictions and limitations, and 
that this can be done successfully only thru 
one central and exclusive bank of issue. 

“The work of study and examination of the 
experience of other countries is simplified by 
the fact that there is practical uniformity of 


method and principle thruout the civilized , 


world, with reference to both note issue and 
credit organization. We cannot afford 
to ignore foreign experience. 

“If it should be found desirable to adopt 
some of the more important features of sys- 
tems which have been successful in other coun- 
tries, I have too much confidence in the good 
judgment and intelligence of our countrymen 
to believe that the ghost of Andrew Jackson 
could be summoned to prevent a consumma- 
tion advantageous to all. 


“It is of the first importance to all that the 
world’s financial center should be located ii 
the United States, where by virtue of our pre 
ponderating resources and capital it should 
logically be established. I realize fully tha: 
this cannot be achieved without the use of th: 
agencies and methods which the world’s ex 
perience has shown to be indispensable in « 
competition of this kind.” 


These passages probably indicate the 
decision which the chairman and a ma- 
ority >f the members of the Commission 
will ventually make known. He ex- 
cludes a system of branch banking, and 
says it would be impossible to establish any 
credit organization that would interfere 
with or control existing banks, or whose 
resources or credit could be used for 
speculative purposes, or that could be 
dominated by the financial men and in- 
stitutions of one section. His addresses 
will stimulate discussion that may pre- 
vent ignorant or prejudiced opposition to 
the Commission’s plan, which may turn 
out to be the best that can be devised. 
We expect that it will be a good one. It 
is unfortunate that the Commission’s 
chairman and spokesman is regarded by 
many with suspicion and distrust. 


& 


....Plans have been completed and 
approved for a consolidation of the 
Mechanics National Bank and the Na- 
tional Copper Bank under the name of 
the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank. The first is one of the oldest 
banks in New York, having been founded 
in 1810, and the second is one of the 
youngest, having been opened for busi- 
ness in 1907. Gates W. McGarrah, now 
president of the Mechanics National, will 
be president of the new institution, and 
Charles H. Sabin, president of the Na- 
tional Copper, will be first vice-president. 
They are personal friends, and it is un- 
derstood that the powers and duties of 
the office of president will be apportioned 
equally to them. The new bank will 
have a capital of $6,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of not less than $6,000,000. Its 
assets will be about $100,000,000. 
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Don’t Miss It—Saves You $65 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER TO THE INDEPENDENT READERS 
Of 300 Latest 


Model 8 American Typewriters 


This special offer gives you a high-grade Typewriter at $35, the lowest at which a standard machine has ‘ever been 


sold, and on easy terms. 
the same guarantee. h s ¢ 
broken parts of other machines have been eliminated. 


and one little levers, bars, screws and springs which make the cost of 
arts makes the American tip the scales at 12 pounds. 
he fundamental point of American superiority is the single type-bar- 


ofter. The absence of all these complicated 
high grade machine that is really portable. 


It is their equal because it has ever 


The American will do the work of the $100 machines at high speed, and is covered with 
essential feature; 1200 cumbersome, troublesome and easily 
ts simplicity of construction, the absence of the thousand 


$100 machines accounts for this unequaled 
It’s the only 


one-piece of steel-non-bendable and unbreakable by any stroke that can be delivered on the key, ard this is. the 
cause of its simplicity, durability, efficiency and compactness. 


Compare the Essential Features of the $100 Machine and the $50 American as noted below 


The}$100 Machine 








Universal Keyboard 
Print from Ribbon 
Type Bar Machines 
Adaptability for Rapid ” 
Work. 

Various Degrees of 


Complicated Mech- 
anism. 
High Quality of Work 
Carriage Action on 
Some, Light; 
Others Cumbersoine 


Portability Impossible 
When Convenience 
is Considered 


Durability Varied 


Two-Color Ribbon 
Shift only on Some 


A few have Tabulat- 
ing Indicator 


Price, $100 








You have the cheice 

of three styles of 

type: Large for pub- 

lic speakers, medium 

for business, elite for 

personal correspond- 
ce. 


American Typewriter Co., 265 Broadway, N. Y. 


Please have shipped to me for 5 days’ free trial, one 
latest model American Typewriter offered in ‘‘The In- 
dependent,"’ the regular price of which is $5¢. I au- 
thorize you to do this with the understanding that if I 
am not satisfied—if the machine is not satisfactory to 
me, | am to notify you within 5 days to that effect, 
and hold same subject to your order or deliver it to 
the express agent carefully packed as you May direct, 
or, if I decide to keep it, I am to pay $5 after 5 days 
and $5 per month until the full special price of $35 is 
paid, machine to remain your property until paid for. 
Name 





Address 





Town 


References required 











The $50 American 








So Has the American 
So Does the Ameri- 
can 


So Is the American 

Speed Unlimited on 
American 

1200 Less Parts on 
the American 

Perfectly Aligned, 
Clear Cut Impres- 
sion from American 

Extremely | Light, 
Ball-bearing _Car- 
riage on American 

Fewer Parts, Less 
Weight 

One-piece Bar, Less 
Complex, Longer 
Life 

Two-Color Ribbon 
Shift 

Tabulating Indicator 
on Every American 


Special Price, $35 








Each machine has 
rubber dust cover, 
oil, type brush and 
full irections for 
using. andsome 
enameled metal case 
$2.50 extra, canvas 
traveling case $5 

extra. 
id Don’t buy the Ameri- 
FIVE DAYS’ FREE TRIAL on't, bey, the Amer! 
so, fill out the attached coupon, and mail it to us at once. 
We will ship you an American F.0O.B., N. Y. Use it ia 
your office, give it the severest test you can, note its sim- 
plicity, the durability assured by the use of only the very 
finest materials throughout, its efficiency, its compactness, 
its superior finish and its high speed. If the machine is 
all we say and you are entirely satisfied, keep it, send us 
$5 as a first payment, not $35 all in one lump, the balance 
you can pay at $5 a month for six months. Don’t delay, 
simply fill out and mail the coupon with references. The 
machine will answer all questions. Specify the style of 
type you wish and if you wish a hard platen for manifolding. 


American Typewriter Company, 265 Broadway, N. Y. 
Incorporated 1893 





Attor Jannarv 1. 1910. Three 
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READING NOTICES 


THE SLOANE REMOVAL 

The trend of business toward the uptown district still 
continues and one of the most notable evidences of this 
fact is set forth by the recently announced removal ot 
the firm of W. & J. Sloane, to the northerly half of 
the Windsor Arcade on Fifth avenue, between Forty- 
sixth and Forty-seventh streets. The Sloanes will erect 
a handsome eight-story building for their exclusive use 





upon the site of the present home of the Windsor Trust.- 


Company. The Sloane firm was founded in 1843 by 
William Sloane, who came to New York from Scotland 
in 1834. The first location of the business..was at 245 
Broadway, opposite City Hall Park. In -1852 William 
Sloane’s brother, John Sloane, was admitted. to partner- 
ship, and the firm name became W. & J. Sloane. John 
Sloane retired eight years later. In 1855 the business 
was removed to 501 Broadway, where it remained six 
years. William Sloane’s oldest son, John, became a partner 
in 1856. The next location was at 591 Broadway. In 
1866 the firm purchased the land, 649-655 Broadway; 
and erected a building thereon. 

The growth of the retail as well as the wholesale de- 
partments, and the increased importations of Oriental 
rugs in the 7os made larger showrooms imperative; so a 
building was erected in 1882 at Broadway and Nine- 
teenth street, with an “L” on Eighteenth street, which 
has been the home of the business ever since. Upon 
William Sloane’s death in 1879, his son John became 
the senior partner, and upon the incorporation of the 
business in 1891, he was chosen its president, and re- 
mained in office until his death in 1905, when he was 
sueceeded by his eldest son, William. Sloane. 

illiam Sloane, the founder of the firm, was born in 
Kilmarnock, Scotland, in 1810. He early learned 
manufacture of carpets under Richard Whytock in Ec:a- 
burgh, inventor of the tapestry loom. In 1834 Mr. 
Sloane entered the employ of Messrs. Thompson 4 Co., 
Broadway and Maiden lane, who were then the selling 
agents of the Hartford Carpet Company, of Thompson- 


WRIGHT’S; HEALTH UNDERWEAR z 
_ Wright’s. health underwear has been before the pub- 
lic twenty-two years, so many years that it needs to 
special commendation from us. Weari this under- 
wear has a tendency to prevent the closing of the 
pores, which causes colds and congéstion’ in ~ differen 
parts of the body. The underwear is made of selected 
high-gra‘le wooi and also of lines of Egyptian cotton an‘ is 
the best ih the market. Wright’s underwear is knit on »at- 
ented improved spring needle machines and the fabric pro- 
duced has raniectal elastic properties. Dealers thruout the 
country have on sale Wright’s health underwear. An 
interesting booklet, entitled “‘Dressing for Health,” will 
sent free to subscribers of THe INDEPENDENT by 
addressing Wright’s Heaith Underwear Company, 56 
Franklin street, New York. 


WHITMAN’S CANDIES 


Every one likes candy. The young as well as the old 
eat it with great delight. box of candy sent to your 
best girl is one way of getting her favor. There are 
many kinds of candies, some good and some bad, bu 
when eating candy one likes to have the best. When in 
doubt if you selecet Whitman’s super extra chocolates 
and confections, usually obtainable from the leading drug- 
gists, you may be certain about the excellence of ‘ie 
quality. The Whitman candies include chocolate-cov- 
ered nougat, molasses chips, almonds, walnuts, marsh- 
mallows, cocoanettes, pecans, molasses blocks, neapoli- 
tans, cream nuts, caramels and blossoms of solid choco- 
late. Whitman candies make excellent Christmas pres- 
ents, and, according to a recent post office decision, 
candy may now go in the mails provided it is so sub- 
stantially packed as not to be liable to damage other 
articles in the same mail. Whitman candies are put uy 
in boxes ranging in weight from one-half to five pounds. 
The price is $1 a pound delivered. Eat Whitman candies 
and happy. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 








ville, Conn. Mr. Sloane was an intimate friend of E. B. 
Bigelow, the inventor of the power loom, and served on 
the directorate of the Bigelow Carpet Company. He was 
also closely associated with Alexander Smith, who in- 
troduced the Axminster loom, and built up the great 
manufacturing plant at Yonkers known as the Alexander 
Smith & Son’s Carpet Compre, 

. & edify. 


In this way the house of . Sloane 


from. : 
days was identified with the manufacture ‘of carpets tx 
° 


America. They are selling agents for a large number 
mills, satindiog the Nairn Linoleum _Company Kear- 
ney, N. J.; cCleary, Walling & Crouse, and ttle- 
worth Bros., of Amsterdam, N. Y., and C. H. Masgland 
& Sons, of Philadelphia. They have a factory in India 
and offices: at Kobe, Japan, ard at Canton, China. 

In 1893 Messrs. Sloane celebrated their 
fiftieth anniversary. Among the partners who have con- 
tributed to the success of the house during its long his- 
tory, mention may be made of the five sons of the 
founder, John, Douglas, William Douglas, Henry Thomp- 
son and Thomas Chalmers. Douglas Sloane died .m 
1872, Thomas Chalmers in 1890, and John in 1905. Be 
sides these Walter W. Law has been a conspicuous mem- 


ber of the firm, managing its wholesale interests, and was © 


for several years vice-president of the company. He 
became a partner in 1866 and retired from active busi- 
ness in 1901, in order to fo his time and energy to 
the development of Briarcliff Manor. 

e officers of the company are: President, William 
Sloane; vice-president, George McNeir; treasurer, Henry 
T. Sloane; secretary, John Sloane; and the other direc- 
tors are William D. Sloane, W. W. Law, George Doug- 
las Cooper, R. A. Kennedy, William Sloane Coffin and 
N. S. Clark. 

The Sloane family has given about $1,000,000 to Yale 
University, from which Henry T. Sloane was graduated in 
1866, Thomas C. Sloane in 1868, William Sloane in 1895, 
William Sloane Coffin in 1900, and John Sloane in 1905. 
The latest gift is that of a physics laboratory on the part 
of Messrs. William D. and Henry T., to cost $425,000, 
replacing one given by the family twenty-seven years ago. 








American Cotton Oil Co., semi-annual, pre- 
ferred, 3 per cent.; common, 5 per cent., pay- 
able December 1, 1909. 

General Chemical Co., common, I per cent., 
payable December 1, 1909. 

International Silver Co., Coupons No. 22 of 
First Mortgage Bonds, payable December 1, 
1909. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., quarterly, prefer- 
red, 114 per cent., payable November 15, 1909; 
quarterly, common, 1% per cent., payable De- 
cember 20, 1909. 

Pratt & Whitney Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable November 15, 19009. 


ANDIRONS 
MANTELS 


TILES 
W* HJACKSON COMPANY 


Union Sq.North~ 29£.17 @ 5st. 




















Hunyadi J 
CONSTIPATION 


Try half a glass upon arising 





